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‘THE USUAL CHANNELS.’ 


BY F. KINGDON WARD. 


Ar the United Services Club in 

Calcutta one meets administrators, 
soldiers, big-game hunters, mountain- 
eers, aviators, naturalists—a rich 
mixture of brilliant men, able men, 
'men of action; and it was a chance 
meeting there with one who had 
lately come out of Burma with General 
Alexander’s hard-pressed little army 
which led to my taking on one of the 
most fascinating jobs I have ever set 
my hand to. 

The time is October 1942. The 

!) British in India were feverishly pre- 

paring to hit back hard at the 
| Japanese. With the end of the rains 
| in sight I longed to be up and doing. 
‘It seemed therefore to be providential 
that just as I was starting out for 
) my usual walk one evening I should 
‘run into a grey-haired, sun-tanned 
/man on the steps whom I had noticed 
‘several times in the Club, but had 
i never spoken to. 

“ Coming for a walk ?”’ I suggested. 

He nodded. “I’m just waiting 
for my dog. Do you mind waiting a 
| minute ?” 

We walked warily across crowded 
Chowringhee and beneath crimp-leafed 
F Putranjeeva trees on to the broad 
green maidan. 

“My name’s Pedlar,” he said by 


I. 


way of introduction. (That, by the 
way, is not his real name.) “I was 
in the Burma Forest Service.” 

I told him my name, and added 
that I, too, had come out of Burma. 
We began discussing the frontier, and 
when I told Pedlar that I had travelled 
in the interior of Asia he seemed 
interested, and spoke guardedly of 
transport problems. At dinner the 
conversation again veered round to 
the frontier, and I must have impressed 
him with my knowledge of transport 
in mountainous regions; for next 
morning after breakfast he took me 
aside very seriously, and without 
preface made a definite proposal. 
It appeared that Pedlar was engaged 
in running supplies to the civilian 
population of unoccupied Burma. 
Would I care to accompany him en 
a tour of the frontier and discuss 
certain problems with him? My 
experience might prove useful. All 
expenses paid, and later, perhaps, I 
might care to come into the organisa- 
tion. I said yes without a moment’s 
hesitation. It sounded exactly the 
kind of work I enjoyed, and Pedlar 
seemed the ideal chief to work with. 
It was characteristic of him that when, 
a month later, I joined the organisation, 
he insisted that the Government we 

T 
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served give me the same terms as he 
himself received, though he was a 
senior Government official, and I by 
this time a rolling stone ! 

I will pass briefly over my three 
weeks’ tour with Pedlar, who proved 
as delightful a companion as he was 
able a mentor. We went by rail 
first to Silchar in Assam, then south 
to Chittagong in East Bengal, where 
preparations for the Arakan campaign 
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were in full swing. From Chittagong 
we went by launch and country bog} 
up the Karnaphuli to Rangamati ang 
thence by native boat to Demagar 
at the foot of the hills; and from 
Demagari we marched to Lungleh, 
four days’ journey into the Lushaj 
Hills. All the time Pedlar was working 
out his plans, explaining his ideas to 
me, while we collected what informs. 
tion we could for the hard work which 
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lay ahead. When we returned to 
Calcutta at the beginning of December 
he invited me to join the organisation. 


And here perhaps I had _ better 
explain the military position in relation 
to the geography of the country a 
little more fully. It is not perhaps 
common knowledge that when in 
the hot weather of 1942 the army was 
fighting its way out of Burma, and 
the civil population was getting out 
as best it could, the Japanese did not 





occupy the whole country. In the 
first place, the frontier hill tracts are 
difficult of access at any time; in 
the second place, the rains had broken. 
The Japanese had plenty on their 
hands —a_ disorganised country t 
pacify and administer, defences t0 
prepare against the storm which was 
bound to come, and questions of 
supply from distant Japan. They 
had no troops to spare for frontier 
adventures during the monsoon, and 
must quickly have discovered, if they 
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did not know it already, that the 
mountains and jungles of North Burma 
during the monsoon are more formid- 
able than those of Malaya. So it 
happened that the country west of 
the Chindwin, the civil administration 
of which had courageously stood fast 
when all about it was disintegrating, 
remained in our hands. The Chin 
Hills, which are difficult enough to 
reach from Central Burma, are even 
more difficult to reach from Assam. 
Like nearly all the mountain ranges 
of South-East Asia which flare out 
from the plateaux to the plains, the 
Burma ranges trend more or less 
north to south, so that while progress 
parallel to the frontier is comparatively 
easy, at least in the dry season, 
transverse communications are practi- 
cally non-existent. Such roads as exist 
linking Assam and Burma, including 
the famous Manipur Road itself, run 
not as one might expect, from west to 
east, but from north to south. 

The Chin Hills, like the Lushai 
and Manipur Hills, comprise a series 
of narrow chains, separated by deep 
valleys, with villages perched on 
isolated summits. Down the middle 
runs the Manipur River. In the 
south, and west of the river, stands 
Haka. Twenty-five miles to the 
north, on an outlying spur but still 
west of the river, is Falam, the Chin 
Hills capital. Another thirty miles 
farther north, but east of the Manipur 
River, is Tiddim. Fort White lies 
still farther east, on the main road 
from the Chindwin to Tiddim. 

This long disconnected line of strong- 
points faced the Japanese outposts 
in the Chindwin valley, and formed 
the last obstacle, other than nature’s, 
between them and Bengal. Nature’s 
defensive line, which was perhaps the 
stronger of the two, comprised a 
further series of paralle] ranges, a 
western extension of the Chin Hills 
as it were, becoming gradually lower 
and more heavily forested as they 
approached the plains. This outlying 
system is known as the Lushai Hills. 
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In the summer of 1942 the British- 
Indian allies, working under difficulties 
both political and military, were able 
to strengthen the defences of Assam 
by means of an improvised ‘ V-Force ’ 
and Chin Levies, who together pro- 
vided a screen of patrols; but the 
problem of supply from India was 
difficult exactly in proportion as the 
Lushai and Chin Hills formed a 
barrier which the Japanese could 
neither cross nor outflank. In peace- 
time the Chin Hills, which grew scarcely 
enough grain to feed the local popula- 
tion, drew their supplies of rice and 
salt from Burma. Now the increased 
war-time population could get nothing 
from the Chindwin valley, and in 
the open season of 1942-43 it was 
necessary, in order to prolong the 
defence for another year, to carry all 
supplies to the armed forces and 
civilian population over the hills from 
Assam, an extremely difficult and 
arduous undertaking. The army could 
look after itself ; but the needs of the 
civil population were put in charge of 
a separate authority. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that this dual 
control over what was, after all, a 
common effort, eventually broke down ; 
and the army took over. 

Unfortunately it was then too late. 

During our tour Pedlar had pointed 
out to me that there were four possible 
routes into the Chin Hills in a distance 
of 220 miles. These were, from south 
to north: (i) the Chittagong-Lungleh 
route to Haka, partly by river, partly 
by bridle-path ; (ii) the Silchar-Aijal 
route to Falam, likewise by river and 
bridle-path ; (iii) a possible alternative 
route from Silchar via the Barak River 
and across South-West Manipur to 
Tiddim ; and (iv) the Manipur Road 
and its extension southwards from 
Imphal, also to Tiddim. This last 
was the only M/T? road, b't even 
that was of little advantage to us, 
since it was under army control 
and we had no M/T of our own. 
Besides, it ended at Bishenpur, sixteen 
miles from Imphal and more than a 


1 M/T = Mechanical Transport. 
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hundred miles from Tiddim. The 
army was building a second M/T road 
from Silchar to Aijal, but that would 
searcely be finished before the next 
rainy season began. 

The Chittagong route, like the 
Aijal route, was being used by the 
army, though they claimed no 
monopoly—we were welcome to use 
either route. The only snag was that 
the army, arriving there first, had 
commandeered all local labour. Any- 
body was welcome to use the road— 
yes, and the river too; but—they 
must provide their own transport. The 
army had none to spare. 

The only route nobody had touched 
yet was the Barak River; and I 
wondered why. Was there a catch 
somewhere ? If so, I couldn’t see it; 
on the contrary, it looked a fine route 
—on the map. Better have a look at 
it before deciding; it was certainly 
odd that everybody gave it the go-by. 
All the other routes were, so to speak, 
going concerns in that transport— 
not ours—was moving over them 
into the Chin Hills. Only the Barak 
route remained untouched. Was it 
untouchable ? 

The problem which faced us then 
was how to lift 1000 tons of rations 
in 50-lb. loads by boat, truck, bullock- 
cart, pony, and eventually by coolie, 
anything from twenty to thirty stages 
from railhead to final destination in the 
five months before the rains broke—we 
started two months too late, of course. 


Back in Calcutta, Pedlar sportingly 
put me in charge of the Barak River 
route, saying that my experience in 
trans-frontier transport problems might 
be useful. He himself took on the 
no less difficult Chittagong route. 
I left Caleutta for the second time 
early in December, and went direct 
to Silchar, which was to be my base 
for the next six months. 

The usual procedure would have 
been to organise a coolie corps, the 
men being under contract for so many 
months. Everything is then stan- 


dardised—the load, the day’s march, 
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the number of coolies and of working 
days, so that it is possible to work 
out in advance exactly how much 
stuff will be lifted how far. But for 
such an operation one must firs 
establish camps and food-dumps along 
the route, hospitals with medical 
supplies, and doctors, an army of 
clerks, cooks, sweepers. Much of the 
labour is therefore unproductive, and 
the cost is high. Against this, once 





‘the L. of C. is organised and the coolie 


corps starts work, everything goes like 
clockwork. 

For two reasons I was unable to 
follow this procedure. In the first 
place, the only man available in Cachar 
who could be relied on to organise a 
labour corps—a well-known planter 
from Sylhet—was required for the 
Chittagong route, which had priority. 
He was a magnificent organiser, and 
did grand work, but another such man 
could not be found for the Barak route. 
In the second place, the tea garden 
labour under the control of the Indian 
Tea Association had been so heavily 
drawn on for military projects that 
no more could be spared. Either | 
must run the Barak River route with 
such labour as I could find on the 
spot, or pack up. Briefly, my plan 
was to use the local hill people, men, 
women, and even children, carrying 
from village to village. The villages 
themselves would be the camps and 
food-dumps of a more highly organised 
L. of C. Nobody need sleep away 
from home, and if the pay was made 
sufficiently attractive, which in practice 
means if the village headmen made 
enough out of it, the people would be 
glad to earn money in the off season 
when there is no work to do in the fields. 

What I did not know was whether 
the villages were sufficiently close 
together to make the plan workable; 
and how many stages was it to Tiddim, 
anyhow? The bridle-path across 
South-West Manipur starts from 4 
river confluence called Tipaimukh, 
nearly a hundred miles up the Barak 
from Silchar, and the only way of 
solving immediate problems was to 
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go to Tipaimukh, visit some of the 
villages, and try to enlist the services 
of the local tribal chiefs. On the 
other hand, from Silchar to Tiddim 
was not less than 250 miles, including 
the crossing of many steep mountains, 
and it was quite impossible for one 
man to supervise the movement of 
stores from Silchar by road, river, and 
hill track over so great a distance. 
I had been promised one assistant, 
but he had not yet arrived, and I 
required immediate help. 

In Silchar I was lucky enough to 
meet a retired business man, who 
agreed to come in; together we got 
to work, buying rations, hiring trans- 
port. Mundy was to prove invaluable. 
My next step was to reach Tipaimukh 
as quickly as possible. 

The Barak River, rising in West 
Manipur and following an indecisive 
course, finally flows through Cachar 
to join the Surma River. In the dry 
season small steamers come up from 
the Brahmaputra as far as Silchar ; 
in the rains they go on another forty 
miles to Lakipur, the last village 
before the river enters the hills. A 
good M/T road cuts across from Silchar 
to Lakipur, and two days are saved by 
loading the boats at Lakipur. That, 
however, means loading and unloading 
bullock-carts as well as loading the 
boats, all of which requires supervision. 
However, it was the quickest way, and 
we couldn’t afford to waste time. 

My plan was theoretically sound, 
and indeed there was no other way of 
making use of the Barak route, unless 
I could raise a pony corps in Assam 
and transport it to Tipaimukh. One 
might as well try to get reindeer. 
Unfortunately there were several 
factors I had not reckoned with, 
and the first was that Manipur, like 
every other hill region in the Assam 
valley since the evacuation of Burma, 
had been heavily drawn on for com- 
pulsory labour on urgent military 
works, Many men were still away, 
others had recently returned or were 


, due to go, with the result that the 


people as a whole were growing weary. 
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A second snag, which I could not 
have foreseen, was that this particular 
hill tribe happened to be ‘ difficult.’ 
Many years before the war they had 
‘ got religion,’ and got it in malignant 
form; it had long since left their 
hearts and gone to their heads. Every 
village was divided against itself into 
the true Church and the Reformed 
Church. There were also the godless, 
the unconverted who stubbornly con- 
tinued to worship the tribal deities. 
As a result of this schism many of the 
elders—not all—proved to be double- 
faced. They were essentially non- 
co-operators. 

Nevertheless, where angels might 
have feared to tread I rushed in with 
my plan, and having purchased a 
small first supply for a trial trip, 
loaded it on to bullock-carts and set 
out for Lakipur, where boats awaited 
me. Hopelessly understaffed as I was, 
I aimed at moving the supplies as far 
as the first big village over the frontier, 
eight or ten marches from Tipaimukh, 
and about as far from Tiddim. The 
authorities at Tiddim would have to 
send out transport to bring them in 
from there. 

But whatever difficulties the future 
might have in store, the immediate 
prospect of a voyage by country boat 
up the Barak River filled my natural- 
ist’s heart with joy. 


On a bright December afternoon, 
when the wind was combing the heavy 
leaves of the coco-nut palms and 
swaying the tall bamboos against a 
luminous sky, we pushed off from 
Lakipur. Our little fleet of country 
boats meant to make good a few 
miles before dark. The Barak in 
winter is about seventy yards wide 
here, sunk so low between its high 
mud-banks that one could not see 
over them, only an endless fringe of 
green jungle beyond which lay tea 
gardens. Next morning, after the sun 
had drunk up the thick white mist, 
low hills came into view, to disappear 
as the river twisted round. But 
always they came back as we resumed 
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our course southwards. High bluffs 
took the place of mud-banks, villages 
became fewer, receded into the growing 
medley of hills. I sat on the bamboo- 
mat roof, which was bent over amid- 
ships to make our sleeping quarters, 
and watched the bird life of the river, 
of which I had learnt the rudiments 
from no less an authority than that ace 
field ornithologist, Colonel J. K. 
Stanford, O.B.E., M.C., of Burma. 
I saw kingfishers of three species: the 
Indian pied kingfisher hovering like a 
humming-bird before diving vertically 
on to its prey; the little green heron 
stepping daintily among the stones ; 
white egrets; a handsome chestnut 
and smoke-grey fish-eagle frozen to a 
branch. We rounded a corner, and 
from the deep silent pool a brown 
hump heaved itself out of the water 
smoothly, and disappeared. The Loch 
Ness monster? No, only a porpoise 
very far from the sea. The sun climbed 
higher, and though it was never more 
than half-way up the sky, by mid-day 
it was agreeably warm. Troops of 
rhesus monkeys gambolled along the 
rocky shore, and the trees shook to 
the mass movements of a whole tribe. 
Late in the afternoon when the sand- 
banks were warm, I spotted two long 
thin ugly shapes of a dull olive green, 
with yellow bands, stretched out to 
dry. They might be logs, but as we 
approach, first one log and then the 
other glides into the water and sinks 
out of sight, without raising a ripple ; 
another fish-killing monster, happily not 
a man-eater, though his presence in the 
river makes me nervous about bathing. 

So two days passed. On Christmas 
morning the usual blanket of mist 
hid the world, and everything was 
wringing wet. We started as usual 
in the raw dawn, the crews with their 
heads swaddled in towels, giving them 
a ghost-like appearance. Two hours 
later the last shreds of mist were 
being blown aside. The sun sparkled 
on the rifles, the turquoise sky made 
a glazed roof over the valley, birds 
sang in the elephant grass which lined 
the top of the bank. It was a perfect 
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day. Towards evening, while pasgj 
a high pebble-bank, a voice hailed me, 
and going ashore I found a Ney 
Zealand tea planter and his wife jp 
camp, on a fishing holiday. They 
kindly invited me to join them fo 
dinner, and an hour later we sat down 
at a beautifully appointed table, 
candle-lit under the brilliant northern 
winter stars. Everything was perfect; 
it seemed more like an Arabian night 
than a chance meeting at Christmas 
on the Manipur frontier. Later jt 
grew chilly, and we were glad to sit 
round a bonfire of driftwood whieh 
threw a lurid glare on the dancing 
river. When through the lace of the 
leafless Albizzia trees I watched the 
full moon rise and hang like a gold 
gong over the ebony hills of Assam, 
it was more than ever like a fairy 
story. As the mist began to gather, 
I said good-bye to my kind friends and 
went aboard my boat. Ten minutes 
later the glow of the fire was dim in 
the mist, and at midnight we halted. 

So with much hauling and pushing 
through small rapids where the pebbles 
rattled like dice, and steady hours of 
towing and rowing where the water 
was tranquil, we came on the fifth 
day to the mouth of a gorge. The 
cliffs on either side rose sheer for 
several hundred feet, but half a mile 
ahead parted to reveal a landscape 
of tumbled hills covered with forest 
and bamboo jungle amidst which 
gleamed orange groves alight with 
golden fruit, with here and there a 
solitary hut. It was Tipaimukh, the 
end of our boat journey. 








Meanwhile the sky had _ become 
overcast, and rain threatened. Another 


boat which had been following wu 
arrived at the mouth of the Tuivai, 
a tributary of the Barak. I was 


depressed when I saw the place under f 


grey skies. Wide sand and pebble: 
banks, backed by steep rocky slopes, 
lined the meeting rivers, and on them 
stood a few scattered bashas. Perched 
on a shoulder several hundred feet 
above the confluence was a mud-and- 


thatch bungalow, the travellers’ rest- 
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house; this was in the Lushai Hills, 
which territory here adjoins Manipur, 
separated from it by the breadth of 
the Tuivai River. 

A foreign-dressed undersized youth 
who had emerged from the other boat 
came up as I stood on the empty 
peach disconsolately surveying sleepy 
hollow. With a smile meant to be 
ingratiating he addressed me. 

“Can I be of any service to you, 
sir 2” 

“ Possibly. Who are you, anyway ? 
Do you live here ?” 

“No, sir. My home is at Thlauship. 
[have come from Silchar, where I went 
on business. I heard in Lakipur.. .” 

Of course, that was it! He had 
heard in Lakipur that Government 
was up to something at Tipaimukh, 
and had hurried here to see what 
pickings there were for a smart young 
man. At least he spoke English well, 
and that was something. 

“What are you going to do here, 
sir?” he asked point-blank. 

“Tm carrying Government stores 
to Burma.” (Was I giving information 
to the enemy ? I wondered.) 

He shook his head and smiled as 
though humouring a lunatic. ‘“ That 


_ will not be possible, sir. There are 


no coolies here.” (That straightway 
settled the question of his employ- 
ment. ) 

‘ Aren’t there ? You wait and see.” 

Just before he spoke I felt very 
much the same way about it myself, 
but I find it stimulating to be told 
that a thing is impossible and was now 
resolved that the supply should go 
through. 

The little Paité, surprised perhaps 
by my apparent confidence, now 
fished for further information, by 
asking what pay I was offering the 
coolies. Here was a chance to broad- 
cast the news at any rate. 

“A rupee a day plus commission ” 
(blessed word !). 

He smiled sadly, shook his head 
again. ‘‘ They will not carry for that, 
sir.” 

Evidently the Paité had big ideas. 
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Of course prices of foreign and Indian 
manufactured articles in Silchar had 
risen enormously—cheap cotton um- 
brellas which used to cost one rupee 
eight annas were now six rupees. . 
Still, a rupee a day and commission to 
the headman as well was high wages 
in the hills. I was not going to show 
the faintest interest in this gloomy 
job-hunter—but I would bear him in 
mind as a possible ally later. 

*“Don’t you think so?” I asked 
indifferently. ‘‘ Well, we shall see.” 
With that I dismissed him, and turned 
my attention to unloading the boats. 


The next few days passed quietly. 
Mundy joined me from Silchar, began 
organising his camp. Tipaimukh was 
to be his headquarters; he would 
unload the boats, see to the storage 
of supplies, forward them as coolies 
became available, keep the accounts. 
I had with me as interpreter a Lushai 
pastor whose somewhat patriarchal 
career in church and business hill 
circles had culminated in compulsory 
retirement to the plains under a cloud, 
and I quickly learnt from him that 
Paité and Lushai simply would not 
mix. That cancelled the villages on 
one side of the Tuivai. 

One day the headmen (some of them, 
rather grandly, called themselves rajas) 
of all the surrounding villages came 
to see me and find out my intentions. 
I told them my plan, and requested 
them to co-operate. They gave non- 
committal replies and went away to 
examine the scheme from the financial 
angle. But I felt I was making 
headway. 

Manipur, however, is a native State, 
and brooks no interference from out- 
siders. Sooner or later these people 
would realise that I had no authority 
to order them about. Therefore the 
sooner I could get official backing 
from Imphal the better. But first I 
must get the stuff moving—that was 
the all-important thing. 

I asked for twenty-five coolies, as I 
wanted to start immediately. I myself 
had only five loads, but I intended to 
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take with me as many Tiddim supplies 

as I could get coolies for. The coolies 
duly turned up from a hill village, and 
on 2nd January I was able to send off 
a telegram to my chief in Calcutta that 
overland transportation had begun. 

Following the bridle-path I came to 
Parbung, the first village after a long 
hot ascent of over 3000 feet from the 
river, and was welcomed by the 
diminutive and garrulous ‘raja,’ who 
came out half a mile to meet me, 
bringing refreshments. At the village 
itself straddling a narrow rock ridge, 
the Paité were massed in hordes to 
see the stranger, and I estimated 
Parbung might supply fifty coolies a 
day. We passed a row of memorial 
stones, set up like tombstones, though 
no dead were buried here, and came 
to a large square thatched hut, different 
from the people’s huts. 

** What is that building ?”’ I asked. 

** That is our church !” the headman 
replied grandly, puffing out his chest. 

I looked inside, but none knelt in 
prayer on the bare floor. Suddenly 
a cracked bell began to toll, and I 
noticed several women approaching 
a similar house farther along the ridge. 

** And that one, with the bell ? ”’ 

The headman with infinite scorn 
replied merely, ‘‘ The other church.” 

So there were two factions in this 
small village! Evidently the new 
religion aroused controversy, even it 
might seem bitterness. Above the 
entrance to the ‘other church’ was 
this plain notice—SELF GOVERNING 
CHuRCH. INDEPENDENT. 

(Independent of what, or of whom ? 
I wondered. ) 

Another two marches up and down 
over the lovely hills brought me to 
Thlauship, and within sight of the 
Great Wall of Burma, as I named a 
conspicuous escarpment on the frontier. 
It was cold here at night, more than 
4000 feet above sea level, but the 
sharp air was dry and crystal clear, 
and the colours at sunrise over the 
jostling fantastic ranges were inde- 
scribably beautiful. 

At every village I was besieged with 
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applications for ‘jobs.’ Many ang 
various rumours of my mission wer 
abroad, and schoolboys who spoke , 
few sentences of English did no 
hesitate to say that they wanted 4 
job involving good pay and littk 
work, which was what they understood 
by a clerkship. But clerks and watch. 
men and contractors to build godowns 
were all useless until I had coolies 
actually moving along the road; and 
it was the organisation of movement 
that promised to give most trouble. 
However, I dumped the first loads 
destined for Burma at Thlauship, as 
an incentive, and started back fo 
Tipaimukh. At Parbung the local 
shopkeeper—every village had its shop, 
often owned by the headman himself— 
offered to take over the contract for 
moving the loads from the river up 
to his village. The coolies, he said, 
would not use the bridle-path, which 
was far better graded than any village 
track and hence loathed by the hil 
people, but would take the direct 
path which climbed 3000 feet in fou 
miles ; all we had to do was to move 
the loads by boat a few miles up the 
Barak, and dump them at the paths 
end. So I returned to Tipaimukh, 
pleased to have made a modest start; 
and leaving Mundy to carry on, 
boarded a country boat which was 
about to go down-river. The trip to 
Lakipur took only two days, though 
the river was very low; and I quickly 
reached Silchar, and set about buying 
more supplies. 

When I got back to Tipaimukh | 
found the loads going slowly up into 
the hills, though they were not getting 


beyond Parbung, and hundreds of f 
potential coolies in a dozen villages f 
A few days Ff 
later I set out for the Chin Hills, 


were consequently idle. 


following the bridle-path as before. 


I was now committed to the policy 


already outlined, and set the villagers 
building godowns in which to store 
the loads. Four tiring marches brought 
me to the frontier village. 
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up on the opposite slope. A rough 
track led steeply down to the river, 
3000 feet below. There was no 
pridge, but the water was only knee- 
deep, though this route would be 
impossible when the rains came. The 
day ended with a climb of 3000 feet in 
three miles. We were in Burma. 

I found the Chins somewhat be- 
wildered. No British officer had 
visited them for two years, and they 
had heard there were ‘ dreadful goings- 
on.’ How many marches to Tiddim ? 
Opinions varied ; not less than twelve. 
It was obvious that with our slender 
staff we could not carry all the way. 
I selected a village three marches’ 
distant as our goal; the Tiddim 
people must send in and carry from 
there. I wrote a letter to the 
Deputy Commissioner asking him to 
send someone to meet me at K 
to discuss the whole problem in about 
five weeks’ time, and entrusted it to 
the headman with orders to send 
it on as quickly as possible. Then 
[returned to Tipaimukh. Mundy had 
organised this forward base, and was 
in touch with several of the ‘ rajas,’ 
who, however, were singularly inert. 

Supplies were arriving from Silchar, 
but there was no improvement in the 
bottleneck at Parbung, where 600 
loads had been dumped. Things were 
not going well. I must visit Imphal, 
get help from the administration. 
After all, was not Manipur the home of 
Polo? Surely, then, ponies were 
available at the capital. Mundy 
and I reviewed the whole situation, 
and presently he had a bright idea. 
Why not purchase rice locally and 
save valuable time, to say nothing of 
money! It was being shipped to 





| Silchar by the boat-load, and we were 


buying it there at double the price 
and shipping it back again! I bought 
several hundred bags, and wrote to 
headquarters telling them what I 
proposed to do. I must also, I realised, 
ask the Manipur authorities to put 
an embargo on its export, otherwise 
my source of supply would gradually 
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dry up. It was some time before I 
received a reply from Calcutta, com- 
munications with Silchar having pur- 
posely been left in an exiguous state. 
My chief was shocked at the proposal ; 
purchases could only be made through 
‘the usual channels.’ So I stopped 
buying rice locally, but exports con- 
tinued. It was not till I reached 
Imphal later that I learnt the export 
of rice from Manipur State was 
forbidden. But our headquarters knew 
nothing about that; they were only 
concerned because a well-known firm 
had been given a monopoly to sell rice 
to Government, and I had gone to the 
black market ! 

At this time it began to look as 
though we should get nowhere without 
outside assistance. In order to make 
the most of the human power, of 
which there was plenty, there must 
be loads at every village along the 
route, waiting to be carried forward. 
But how were we to distribute them 
among the villages without ponies ? 
Suddenly the solution of the problem 
dawned on me—and how simple it 
was! The people would not come in 
from distant villages to carry loads 
up the bridle-path ; in fact our policy 
from the start had been that the 
loads should travel along the routes 
where the villages were, and nobody 
need sleep away from home. Besides, 
they hated the bridle-path. Well, 
they must carry the loads to their 
own villages. A whole network of 
jungle-paths connected ridge with ridge, 
village with village. We would use 
every possible route that took off 
from either river and went more or 
less in the right direction. Every 
village, every raja, headman, man, 
woman, and child should have the 
chance of making money, Senvon 
first of all. If Senvon came in, others, 
jealous of the influential Senvon raja, 
would follow suit, feeling it was the 
best thing to do. But the Senvon 
young men were said to be difficult, 
not to say truculent; the village 
would need tactful handling. How- 

T2 
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ever, after a talk with some of the 
leading Senvon chiefs, they agreed to 
help if I would dump the loads at the 
foot of the high ridge on which stood 
their village. I gave orders for a 
godown to be built on the bank of 
the Tuivai, 3000 feet below Senvon. 
There was another smaller village not 
five miles’ distant on the same ridge. 
Would they come in too? Yes, if 
I would build them also a godown by 
the river—as well as one in the village 
itself. But couldn’t both villages use 
the same godown, seeing that the 
paths started from almost the same 
spot on the river-bank? No, they 
couldn’t. They demanded their own 
godowns and staff, they wished to be 
entirely independent of Senvon. So 
we explored up the rocky Tuivai 
River, and selected sites for two 
godowns within a few hundred yards 
of each other, where the paths from 
the two villages, visible on the high 
skyline, ended. A few days later we 
began carrying up stores in flat- 
bottomed Lushai boats. 

When all these matters were settled, 


and there seemed some prospect of 
breaking the bottleneck at Parbung, I 
prepared for my long-deferred visit to 


Imphal. I could have marched direct 
across the hills from Tipaimukh, but 
that would have taken ten or twelve 
days. It was much quicker to go by 
train and road from Silchar. I went 
down to Lakipur by boat once more, 
and suddenly I remembered the other 
cross-country track. This was the 
old bridle-path from Lakipur—many 
of the refugees from Burma had used 
this route. The rivers were bridged 
and there were rest-houses at each 
stage. But that, too, would have 
taken me a week but for the fact that 
a party of Gunners had recently 
converted it into a jeep track. In 
Silchar I contacted the ever-obliging 
Secretary of the Indian Tea Association, 
begged a jeep off him, and was away 
the following afternoon. 


From Silchar to Imphal via Bishen- 
pur is 130 miles, crossing half a dozen 
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ranges of hills, the highest of which js 
7000 feet above sea level. As the 
river valleys which separate them ar 
under 2000 feet, the nature of the 
‘road’ can be imagined. For ove 
ninety miles the track climbs and dive 
in sensational manner. After five 
hours’ driving we had covered the 


first forty miles, crossing two rivers — 


and two high ranges, and, night 
approaching, we halted beside the 
upper waters of the Barak, at the 
camp of two tea planters—those ver. 
satile people who can turn their hands 
to anything constructive—engaged in 
widening the suspension bridge 
that a jeep might cross it; till that 
was done jeeps had to cross by raft. 

Next morning I went on another 
twenty-five miles to the Gunner 
camp. Their roadwork was finished 
and they were returning to Imphal, 
not in jeeps, but in 15-cwt. trucks! 
I marvelled how they had got them 
up here, but I verily believe they 
would have driven them to Silchar, 
had it not been for the river-crossings. 
The Gunners were able to take me the 
remaining distance, so I transferred 
my kit to the second of the two 
15-cwt. trucks, and at 4 P.M. we 
started, having about forty-five mile 
to go to Imphal. Down the narrow 
zigzag track we plunged, taking the 
many hairpin bends cautiously ; dow, 
down, a thousand, two thousand feet. 
We dared not risk a wide sweep round 
the sharp bends, since that would 
bring us close to the edge, which was 


generally revetted with logs and loose f 
stones and might crumble at any f 


moment to hurl us far down into the 
gorge below. 


truck was another matter. Still, it 
had got up, so I supposed it could get 
down. 
these corners, with the cliff on one 


side and the abyss on the other! f ,y p, 
Again and again we stopped dead, § ; 


with the bonnet, as it seemed, sus- 
pended over the precipice, went into 
reverse, and watched the wheels 
spinning and the dirt flying, and the 


A jeep would have f 
thought nothing of it, but a 15-cwt. f 
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truck motionless. To back a 15-cwt. 
yuck up a slope of 30° from the 
prink of a crumbling cliff on a loose 
surface is a ticklish business, and I 
take off my hat to that Gunner driver. 
He did it over and over again. Dusk 
jell, then suddenly it was dark. 

Once we stuck for an hour, and only 
the timely arrival of some Manipur 
traders, walking through the night, 
got us out. It was past midnight 
when we reached the plain at Bishen- 
pur, with sixteen miles to go, nor was 
it lng before we reached the slumber- 
ing town. Half a mile from the 
Residency we ran out of gas. While 
the driver and his mate sportingly 
went off to fetch petrol from the 
dump, two miles away, I walked to 
the Residency. It was now one o’clock 
in the morning and bitterly cold; 
I was therefore not a little aggrieved 
to find all the windows of the annexe, 
where guests of the Political Agent 
usually slept, broken by blast. On 
the other hand, it was something to 
be able to get a bed for the night 
without being challenged or waking 
up the entire household. Suddenly a 
dog growled. 

“Damn it, there’s somebody in the 
next room,” I thought. ‘I _ shall 
have to explain myself. Perhaps 
he'll ask to see my identity card.” 

The dog began to bark, a man’s 
voice told it to shut up, and I walked 
across to the other room, the door of 
which stood open. 

“Good evening,” I said in what I 
hoped was a honeyed voice. ‘‘I’msorry 
to disturb you.” I felt a perfect fool. 

“That’s all right. Shut up, 
Trumps.” 

The stranger’s sangfroid was admir- 
sable; he didn’t bat an eyelid—after 
all, I might be a Jap infiltrator. 

“Tm H——,” he went on, mention- 
ing the name of a _ distinguished 
| ex-Political Agent whom I had known 
in bygone years. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

Being woken up at this unholy 
}hour meant nothing to him. He 
| asked if he could help me, then turned 
over and went to sleep. Half an 


is i 


. 
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hour later the truck arrived with my 
kit, and I lay down on the floor out 
of the draught which came through 
the shattered windows. I was still 
asleep when my next-door neighbour 
departed at crack of dawn. 

In Imphal I explained my mission 
to the Political Agent, asked for help 
as regards transport, only to be told 
that the export of rice from Manipur 
was already prohibited. Could the 
order be enforced? I asked. Well, 
an officer would be touring the district 
shortly and would look into the 
matter. He would also help me over 
the transport problem. However, there 
was no hope of any ponies in Imphal. 

Best news of all, I learnt that the 
army was pushing on the M/T road 
through Bishenpur to Tiddim. It 
must then pass through, or close to, 
K , the village I had selected as 
my forward dump. All I had to do, 
therefore, was to carry the rations to 
the new road, and the M/T would 
lift them to Tiddim. But why had 
not headquarters in Calcutta informed 
me about this? Probably because 
they did not know it themselves. 
And if they had known it they would 
have warned me to beware of M/T 
roads, the army, and all its works ! 

I was now anxious to return to 
Tipaimukh as quickly as_ possible. 
The Corps Commander kindly put a 
jeep and a young British driver at 
my disposal. We left Imphal at 
7 A.M. and were soon in the hills. It 
happened to be my driver’s twenty- 
first birthday, and hard work as it 
was on that steep and tortuous track, 
requiring great vigilance, he could 
hardly have anticipated spending it 
in a pleasanter manner than driving 
across the Assam ranges. He was 
full of high spirits and enjoyed the 
magnificent scenery, the vast forests, 
the one Naga village perched on a 
razor-edge 7000 feet above sea level, 
the hushed rivers sneaking among 
huge boulders, the liquid cries of 
gibbons, and the percussion notes of 
birds almost as much as I did. There 
had been rain in the night, and the 
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hills were dangerous—it was essential 
to reach the plain before nightfall, 
the more so as the driver had never 
been on such a track in his life before. 
Several times we were held up by 
large herds of goats being driven to 
Imphal to supply the army with 
mutton. We also lost time at the 
improvised ferries. But these delays 
apart, we got along well, crossing range 


II. 


Two days later just as I was starting 
back for Tipaimukh my promised 
assistant arrived from Calcutta. Hare 
was an Anglo-Burman, a forest officer, 
and a likable fellow. Telling him 
to stay a few days and make one more 
effort to find ponies, then follow me 
up-river, I returned as quickly as 
possible to our camp, to find the 
loads streaming across country by a 
network of tracks, diverging from 
Tipaimukh in all directions to converge 
again on the bridle-path near the 
Burma frontier. Yet few loads had 
reached the Chin Hills, and none had 
reached Tiddim. 

I now decided to go right outside 
Manipur to the Lushai Hills, and 
carry direct across them to K . 
Thus was born the germ of the All- 
Lushai Route. Meanwhile Hare 
arrived, and I sent him up the bridle- 
path to Thlauship, where many of 
our trails met. He did good work 
supervising our inexpert clerical staff, 
urging on reluctant coolies, inventing 
ways and means of lightening their 
task, and soothing arrogant headmen. 
To encourage the fagged-out coolies 
we cut the longest stages in half, 
going off the route to include ‘ satellite ’ 
villages. This meant building more 
godowns, engaging more staffs, but 
it pleased the ‘satellite’ villages and 
brought us more coolies. To encourage 
the headmen, we raised their com- 
mission per hundred loads carried. 
As our commitments spread, so too 
did the need for supervision, all of 
which had to be done by Hare and 
myself. Between Tipaimukh and K- 
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after range, river beyond river. As we 
crossed the last range only ten miles 
from Lakipur, the light was fading. 
Dusk fell like a curtain, and it began 
to rain; but the rest was not difficult, 
and we could just see the tarmac 
when we reached the main road. The 
driver switched on the headlights and 
we raced in to Silchar, having been 
exactly twelve hours on the road. 


loads were moving along 125 miles 
of hill track, every yard of which | 
went over at least once, visiting 
more than twenty villages. Hare 
was tireless; I was fortunate to have 
so good a man. 

An officer came across from Imphal, 
over the long rolling ranges, to visit 
his people and to help us. I met him 
several marches up the bridle-path, 
and in his company my prestige, which 
had slumped when these sea lawyers 
discovered that I was not a Manipuw 
official, rose again. He offered me a 
fixed number of forced coolies for a 
month, but I declined, thinking to get 
more loads lifted by our improvised 
method of using all-comers and free 
labour. 

“But I wish you would turn the 
heat on Senvon,” I said. ‘‘ Make them 
do their share.” 

“They are always rather trouble- 
some,” he confessed. “ It’s the biggest 
village in this part of the State, and 
inclined to be very independent. I'll 
do what Ican. Then there’s Thangdut 
across the Barak River. If they carry 
to Parbung, then Parbung can carry 
forward instead of having to come 
down to your camp, and that will clear 
your bottleneck.” 

So by fits and starts the loads moved 
on, were lifted towards their distant 
goal; by now there were loads lying 
in a dozen godowns, and always there 
were a few people anxious to earn 4 
little money. Nor were the rajas, 
some of whom were making quite 4 
good thing out of it, behindhand in 
urging them on. 
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Meanwhile Mundy, our fishing expert, 
had explored the Tuivai, a tributary 
of the Barak flowing in from the 
south, as far as he could take a boat. 
He was anxious for me to see it; there 
were good prospects for the All-Lushai 


Route in this direction. So on a fine 
Sunday morning we set out in two 
Lushai boats, and after several hours’ 
paddling, making slow progress against 
the current, with some pushing and 
hauling of the boats up the frequent 
rapids, we reached the Senvon godown, 
and halted for the night. 

We found ourselves in a deep 
wooded gorge. Far above us, shutting 
out all but a narrow riband of the 
star-flecked sky, rose the black ridge on 
whose crest stood the village of Senvon, 
aloof and brooding in its pride. I 
marvelled that men and women could 
carry loads up those terrific slopes. 

Next day, after lifting the boats 
over a vertical fall, we entered a 
fantastic limestone gorge where the 
flood-water rose thirty feet between 
the hollowed cliffs. After much push- 
ing and hauling, with little paddling, 
the gorge opened out, and a turn in 
the river brought us in sight of Tuival- 
mukh, the last village on the river. 
There were only four huts, and we 
camped in an orange grove. We 
were now in the territory of the great 
Lushai chief, Achunga, a fine figure 
of a man. In his homespun striped 
blanket, his deep chest bare, he quite 
put to shame the puny little Paité 
in their Western slop-shop clothes. 

The same evening we pushed another 
mile or two through easy rapids, where 
Mundy caught several mahseer. Sud- 
denly we turned a corner ; the scenery 
changed abruptly. The gorge con- 
tracted to a slit trench. Enormous 
angular rocks, fallen from the towering 
cliffs, blocked the channel, and tree 
trunks lay in surprising positions 
among the ruins, like broken match- 
sticks tossed aside. The Tuivai had 
ceased to be a river. It had become 
an angry mountain torrent leaping 
and tumbling among the boulders, 
crashing over falls. Leaving the boat, 
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I clambered along the rocks for half 
a mile, but it was obvious that we had 
come to the end of water transport ; 
from here it must be overland or 
nothing. 

From our camp at Tuivalmukh we 
sent out letters to all the local chiefs, 
offering good wages and commission 
if their people would carry across the 
Lushai Hills. We took Achunga into 
our confidence, and that astute moun- 
taineer entered into the spirit of the 
enterprise. 

*“ Why don’t you buy the rice here, 
sir, and save bringing it up the river ? 
It is difficult to get boats through the 
rapids, and you may lose some of the 
cargo.” 

** Can I buy enough rice here ? ” 

** You can buy paddy, sir.” 

He led me to a hut and showed me a 
huge circular bamboo container half 
filed with paddy. The obliging 
Achunga would do everything—sell 
us paddy, arrange for the husking, 
bag it, and carry it over the hills to a 
godown on the Tiddim bridle-path. 
All we had to do was to send the bags 
up from Tipaimukh. I listened to the 
voice of the tempter—and fell. 

** All right,” I said. ‘ I'll leave it to 
you.” I omitted to add that I should 
be along later to see how things were 
going. 

Then other headmen with business 
instincts wanted to contract for us, 
though Achunga did his best to warn 
them off. But I thought it better to 
wait and see how the first consignment 
fared before launching out in a big 
way. The mountains were appallingly 
steep, there did not seem to be many 
Lushai villages, and already the hot 
weather was upon us. In another 
month the people would be wanting 
to go to their clearings, and it might be 
difficult to get any coolies at all. 

I put our Lushai clerk, the too- 
intelligent Thangsanga, in charge of 
the new operation, told him to take 
the hundred gunnies up to Tuival- 
mukh, husk the paddy, weigh out the 
rice, and start the loads on their 
journey. Meanwhile a godown must 
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be built on the Tiddim bridle-path for 
their reception. 

So Mundy and I returned to our 
base camp on the Barak, well pleased 
with our trip; especially Mundy, who 
had had good sport with the mahseer. 


It was now time to start for 
K if I wanted to meet an 
officer from Falam on the date I had 
arranged. Then on a busy morning 
a letter from Falam was put into my 
hands. I glanced quickly through it ; 
neither the D.C. nor any of his officers 
could spare the time to come so far... 
he would back our efforts to the best 
of his powers . . . the supplies were 
needed . . . but couldn’t we carry the 
loads as far as K- , near the M/T 
road ? They could then be lifted by the 
army M/T... good work! That was 
heartening at any rate. 

Well, there was no hurry about 
getting to K now. Yet I must 
see the new road, put as many loads 
as possible on it. I decided to go over 
the All-Lushai and see how much rice 
was getting through. 

During my short periods at Tipai- 
mukh I lived in the travellers’ rest- 
house on top of the hill, where the 
bridle-path to Aijal starts. Every 
morning I crossed the river and visited 
Mundy, who had built himself a basha 
on the high bank close to the godowns. 
After the usual inspection we discussed 
plans. Sometimes a batch of coolies 
bound for one of the five routes 
turned up, or a boat carrying loads to 
one of the godowns up the Tuivai 
went off; but more often nothing 
happened here, though we knew from 
the weekly returns that Hare, up the 
road, was chivying coolies along some- 
where. Smal) parties of Chins arrived 
to buy salt from the local shop, and 
we conceived the bright idea of selling 
salt destined for Tiddim to these 
people direct. After all, we argued, 
why pay for the transport to Tiddim 
if the people were willing to carry it 
themselves for nothing ? Besides, the 
salt was rapidly deliquescing in the 
damp climate. We managed to sell 
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a fair quantity, and then told head. 
quarters what we were doing. Back 
came a reply to the effect that this was 
@ most irregular practice, which must 
cease forthwith. At least, none but 
bona fide Tiddim Chins might buy salt, 

** What’s a bona fide Tiddim Chin 
look like, Mundy ?” I asked. 

“God knows. Same as any other 
Chin, I should think; that’s to say, 
pretty lousy.” 

Of course we couldn’t distinguish a 
Tiddim Chin. Good soldiers though 
they be, Chins in the raw are extremely 
dirty, and to us all looked alike, dirty, 
half-naked savages. But these were 
the people who needed salt, and we 
couldn’t see any sense in withholding 
it from them. 

“* Let’s call them all Tiddim Chins 
and leave it at that,” I said. 

We had also started a vegetable 
garden, much too late in the season. 
The seeds we obtained from Calcutta 
germinated quickly, and the seedlings 
grew at a fearful rate. Within a few 
weeks the tomato plants were six 
feet high. But they never bore a 
tomato because the flowers fell of 
almost as soon as they opened, owing, 
apparently, to the attentions of a 
tiny white fly. A few corkscrew. 
shaped cucumbers did ripen, and were 
quite good, but nothing else prospered. 
The radishes indeed grew the wrong 
way, up into the air, and were promptly 
eaten by ants—or slugs. (“Is this 4 
record ?”’) Our high-speed horticu- 
ture was definitely not a success. 





Early in April I set out once more 
for Tuivalmukh. Achunga was away, 
seeing to the transport of rice, and | 
followed this route. Five days march: 
ing athwart the grain of the country, 
including two crossings of the Tuivai 
which flows round a deep U-loop, 
each involving terrific ascents and 
descents in fierce heat, almost exhausted 
me. The steep south slopes under that 
pitiless sun were covered with high 
grass through which trees were 
scattered. Many of them were leafless 
and in full bloom, as though the 
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heat had boiled the juices out of them 
and they had made up their minds 
to die in @ last gay riot of colour. 
Fires were burning everywhere, and the 
air was heavy with smoke and fine ash, 
as from a voleano in eruption. 

The Lushai appear to be less sophisti- 
cated than the Paité. They were 
curious to see a white man again, and 
crowded round me in a friendly and 
not too frenzied manner. It was 
difficult to recognise in these simple hill 
folk the bloodthirsty warriors of sixty 
or seventy years ago in the days of the 
Lushai expeditions. None of these hill 
tribes are hedged round with taboos, so 
they are easy to make friends with. 

I was vaguely surprised not to meet 
any coolies carrying our rice; but 
after crossing one more river we 
reached a Chin village on the Tiddim 
bridle-path, and found a hundred 
bags stored in a new godown. All 
was well. I was pleased at the success 
of the All-Lushai Route, having just 
seen for myself what a _ tiresome 
climb it was. Moreover, the loads 
had come through quickly. Achunga 
had not shown up, but there was 
Alula, headman of Kawlien, who was 
anxious for a contract. Alula was a 
tall, saturnine, dark-complexioned man, 
who in his striped blanket and loose 
jacket looked like a Corsican brigand. 
He spoke in a thick hoarse voice, and 
was evidently held in some awe by 
his village. So I gave him the contract 
for the next hundred loads, and sent 
word to Thangsanga to push the 
Lushai route for all it was worth. 

Next morning we turned south, and 
alter two troublesome marches reached 
K , walking straight into a R.A.F. 
listening post, one of several which 
made it almost impossible for the Jap 
bombers to surprise our air bases 
in Assam. A sergeant took me down 
to the foot of the hill, and I found 
myself at last on the M/T road, walking 
through six inches of white dust. 
Presently I reached the supply camp 
and contacted a helpful Army Service 
Corps officer. He told me that a lot of 
civil supplies had gone through already. 
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“Till give you the figures. Mean- 
while this is what we’re doing.” 

“Thanks. How much more are 
you sending through before the rains ?”’ 

““Can’t say. Plenty, I should think, 
We close down on 15th May, but if 
you’l) put your stuff on the road Ill 
seo that it goes forward.” 

“Do you keep military and civilian 
supplies separate ?” 

** Yes. The M/T goes as far as the 
Manipur River, and from there coolies 
and pony corps carry them up to 
Tiddim. The civil officer has his own 
transport corps—-we put civilian 
supplies in a separate dump.” 

Everything was now fixed up; all 
I had to do was to get the loads along 
as quickly as possible. I started back 
next morning in heavy rain, and 
two days later contacted Hare, who 
had been doing good work all along 
the line. We marched as far as 
Thlauship together, and I told him 
the good news. ‘‘ We must make the 
most of our chances now,” I said. 

Some time after [ got back to 
Tipaimukh Hare wrote briefly that 
he had already put a hundred loads 
on the road, and had seen them go 
off by M/T to Tiddim. He was working 
hard to get as much as possible through 
before the road closed—it was only a 
‘ dirt road.’ 

Good old Hare! I wrote jubilantly 
to headquarters, and awaited my 
chief’s congratulations. 

The next thing was a mysterious 
note from the swarthy Alula asking 
if he might buy rice for me in the 
Chin Hills, as he could not find coolies 
to carry loads from Kawlien, and, if so, 
would I pay him the transport charges 
for the journey across the Lushai 
Hills? My reply to this naive request 
being a curt no (but I was somewhat 
bewildered at the suggestion), he sent 
back word that he was unable to 
transport the rice. 

I began to see daylight. So that 
was why I did not meet any coolies 
on the road! That was why a hundred 
loads had been moved so quickly ! 
But it was not till an eyewitness 
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confessed to having seen Alula empty- 
ing our sacks of rice back into his 
bins that I had the whole story. 

After our clerk had bought Alula’s 
rice and sewn up the sacks, that 
astute tribesman had quietly emptied 
them again, hired a few men to carry 
the empty sacks across country, 
bought rice at the final destination, 
filled the sacks, and presto! there 
they were stacked ready for us! 
Alula then calmly put in his pocket 
@ thousand rupees paid in transport 
charges. The story was confirmed 
at the Chin village, where Alula had 
bought rice cheaply. 

Fuming, I wrote a blistering letter 
to Alula, in his orange grove, promising 
fearful penalties if he did not at once 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains. This 
brought him down to Tipaimukh. 

“This is a shameful trick, Alula, 
and you a great chief too! You must 
return the money immediately.” 

Alula was crestfallen. 

** All of it, sir ?”’ 

** All I paid you for transport.” 

“You wanted the rice delivered in 
K , sir, and promised me a thousand 
rupees to get it there. You yourself 
saw the rice there, sir, and said it was 
well. What have I done wrong ?” 

It seemed useless to try and explain 
what was meant by the phrase 
“obtaining money under false pre- 
tences.”” Alula was no fool—he knew 
he had cheated me, and he knew I 
meant what I said. 

“You will pay back the thousand 
rupees, Alula; otherwise...” 

“TI have brought no money with 
me, sir; I will fetch it.” 

**Do so.” 

Two days later Alula turned up 
again, handed me five hundred rupees. 
**Do you want any more ?”’ he asked 
with attempted innocence. 

** Yes, another five hundred.” 

He handed it over with a sigh, 
saluted, and went away. He had 
certainly pulled a fast one on me. 

We had now just about reached 
high-water mark in our movement of 
loads. Throughout the sultry months 
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of April and May, punctuated more 
and more frequently by violent storms, 
we toiled to get as many loads as 
possible across the frontier and on to 
the M/T road. Our main godown jn 
the Chin Hills was bursting with 
supplies, for loads were being brought 
in faster than they could be carried 
away. 

In May the Paité began to show 
definite signs of having had enough, 
The planting season was at hand; 
more and more pressure had to be 
applied, the coolies asked for shorter 
stages, the headmen for more money, 
and always with diminishing returns. 
Nevertheless, the work went on slowly, 
and I laid our plans for the rainy 
season. I proposed to stay on in the 
hills, pushing the loads along as 
opportunity occurred. The monsoon 
might break in earnest at any time 
now, and the river was steadily rising. 

There was not much to be dono at 
Tipaimukh except wait, and make all 
snug. Mundy and I had been collect- 
ing orchids. Manipur is the locw 
classicus of many beautiful species, 
including the blue Uanda and the 
scarlet Renanthera. There were also 
many fine Dendrobiums whose massed 
flowers make vidid splashes of colour. 
Mundy’s porch was presently deco- 
rated with a varied collection, a wonder- 
ful flower garden. I also spent some 
time each day bird-watching. In 4 
country where one can see any day 
such birds as honey-suckers, flower- 
peckers, bee-eaters, barbets, babblers, 
cuckoos, hornbills, swallows, and many 
more, one never tires of this pastime. 

Towards the middle of May I started 
on @ last tour before the M/T road 
closed down, to see how things were 
going. Hare was still out on the 
frontier, but I did not expect to go 
so far this time, confining myself to 
the home network, where loads had 
been held up owing to lack of coolies. 
I went out via the switch-line to 
Thlauship, and had already turned 
my face homewards by the bridle-path 
when the blow fell. That evening 4 
letter marked ‘Very Urgent’ was 
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It was from head- 


brought to me. 
quarters, and had been opened by 
Mundy, in case there was anything 
he could do about it. I read it care- 
fully. Under no circumstances must 
I put loads on to the M/T road or 
hand them over to the military for 
lifting by M/T to Tiddim. Didn’t I 
know that the army would take the 
lot, and that the civilian population 
might starve before it would release 
them! I was entirely mistaken in 
saying that a lot of civilian supplies 
had gone through from Imphal. As 
a matter of fact, practically nothing 
had gone through. To crown all, we 
must close down the route immedi- 
ately—it was clearly too much for us. 
(The unkindest cut of all !) 

I knew that we had a supply officer 
in Imphal who was trying to get 
priority on army M/T for civilian 
supplies; and evidently he had not 
been very successful. Yet the army 
supply officer I met on the road had 
assured me that a lot of civilian supplies 
had gone through—sent by the army. 
Therefore, according to our queer out- 
look, supplies not sent through us were 
not sent at all. The ‘ usual channels’ 
or nothing—even though the civilian 
population was fed! 

I wondered whether I had misread 
the D.C.’s letter, and got it out. 
“Could you carry the loads as far as 
the road which passes close to K- . 
We could then have them lifted by 
M/T into Tiddim,” I read. We had 
both thought alike. 

But headquarters thought otherwise, 
and orders are orders, though I had 
the satisfaction of knowing that, 
thanks to MHare’s energy, several 
hundred loads had been put on the 
road, and would soon be in Tiddim. 

Next morning I retraced my steps, 
and, pushing on south to the frontier, 
contacted Hare and told him the sad 
news. Our work had gone for nothing, 
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and we must close down. A new and 
vigorous effort would now be required 
to concentrate the scattered loads at 
a few points; everything must be 
buttoned up. 

During the last hectic month of 
‘ buttoning up,’ at his earnest request I 
engaged the young man who had greeted 
me so gloomily on the sand-bank the 
first day of my arrival at Tipaimukh, 
and though he achieved no spectacular 
results he was a sufficiently competent 
youth. He had learnt his lesson. 
Over his murky past I will draw a 
kindly veil. The other Paité, clerks 
and the like, ‘also ran.’ After the 
end of May no more loads were 
carried—the rains had begun, the 
villagers had gone to their clearings. 
Nevertheless, all the loads had been 
concentrated in a few of the best-built 
godowns, and several hundred bags of 
rice had been dumped across the 
frontier in the Chin Hills, besides 
those which had been carried as far 
as the M/T road, ninety miles from 
Tipaimukh. 

So in June we closed the Manipur 
route and came back to Silchar, sad 
at having to call it off, yet pleased 
that we had successfully opened the 
route and sent some supplies through 
to the civil population of Tiddim. 

And it was all of no avail, all work 
thrown away ! 

At the beginning of the cold weather, 
in November, the Japanese army of 
the Chindwin was again on the move. 
First Haka in the extreme south was 
captured. Falam, the capital, was 
evacuated before Christmas, and it 
also fell. Then in February, both 
Tiddim and Fort White fell as the 
Japanese drove towards Manipur. So 
the Chin Hills, which for eighteen 
months had staved off the Japanese 
hordes, were overrun, and such supplies 
as we had laboriously carried over the 
hills passed into enemy hands. 











PEDAGOGUE’S DAY, 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


LANAWAY, who was running the 
syndicate in 1938, had promised to 
find me a loader, and, as our car drew 
up by the roadside, he pointed to a 
group of men leaning against a gate. 

“That’s the chap! The tall old 
man knocking out his pipe! He’ll do 
you very well.” And Lanaway turned 
away to greet the other guns and have 
a word with the head keeper. 

There was something curiously 
familiar about the rubicund face of 
the old man as he walked over the 
frosty grass towards me, followed by 
a lean Labrador bitch. I felt I had 
not only known that face for a long 
time but had seen it very recently. 
He was a thin man of about sixty- 
five, with a rosy and _ benevolent 
expression and a _ weather - beaten 
neck; he was dressed in a worn 
pepper-and-salt suit with thick tweed 
stockings above beautifully polished 
anklets. He put my guns together 
quickly and gave a keen glance down 
each barrel before he closed them. 

“A nice pair, sir, and very well 
kept, if I may say so! My name’s 
Tom Cobb. Tl put your magazine 
in the game-cart.”” He slung my 
cartridge-bag over his shoulder and 
with a gun under each arm turned 
away, leaving me still puzzling over 
his face and the rather precise educated 
voice. 

I had drawn No. 7, and at the first 
stand found myself alone with Tom 
Cobb at the side of a biggish wood of 
old oak trees, with the other guns 
round a corner on our right. I watched 
him narrowly as he loaded my guns 
and handed one to me with a brief, 
*“* Sit, Daphne !”’ to the lean retriever. 
I had had all sorts of chance loaders 
in my time, from a drunken Irish 
butler who was so fumbly after lunch 
that he had twice nearly shot me 
while changing guns, to a wild Shan 


in the Upper Chindwin, who, in 
moments of excitement, had been 
wont to nudge me in the small of the 
back with the muzzle of my second 
gun, fully cocked, to warn me of the 
approach of jungle-fowl; so it was a 
relief to see that Tom Cobb was sober, 
careful, and clearly knew his job. A 
whistle blew, and we could hear the 
beaters tapping far back in the wood. 

“We may get some partridges at 
this stand, sir, over the trees,” whis- 
pered Cobb. ‘“‘They bring in two 
stubbles on the other side of this place 
and sometimes... Look out, sir!” 

There was another whistle from 
beyond the wvod, and ten seconds 
later a big covey clattered on the 
wind over the oaks in front of me. 
Thanks to Tom Cobb, I was ready, 
and got the leading bird just as they 
reached the edge of the trees, and a 
second almost directly overhead as 
they scattered. 

“A good start for the day!” he 
said as we changed guns. “Sit, I 
told you, Daphne. That’s the first 
time this season anyone’s been on 
terms with that lot. Lord Toughton 
missed them as clean as a whistle 
three weeks ago, and the things he 
said quite shocked me as a God-fearing 
man!” 

I glanced back at the God-fearing 
man. There was a repressed twinkle 
in his solemn parrot eye as he looked 
meupand down. “ Look here,” I said, 
“you and I have met before. Have 
you ever loaded for me anywhere ? ”’ 

**No, sir, never.” But the smile 
deepened. 

** Well, where was it then ? ” 

“Well, sir, I hardly like to recall 
it to you now. To be brutally frank, 
it was when I gave you six of the 
best at Rossten for shaving in my 
form during school-hours for a bet of 
four shillings. Do you remember ? ” 
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“Good Lord! it can’t be! You, 
youre not Mr Cobb-Johnson? I 
thought your name was Cobb. Well, 
I’m damned !” 

We shook hands. I could place 
him now. He had come as a stop-gap 
in the Easter term of 1919, having 
just been demobilised from a cavalry 
regiment. I could remember his 
immaculate clothes, and how he had 
pleasantly scandalised the Army class 
by giving it a lurid half-hour lecture 
on hara-kiri ; this was, he assured us, 
the best preventive against generals 
who made mistakes and did not 
trouble to learn their jobs. One day 
he had told us bluntly we were an 
idle lot, and that it wasn’t fair on our 
parents or the men we should one day 
find ourselves mismanaging. School- 
boy libel had had it that he left under 
a cloud after asking old ‘ Scruffy’ 
Donaldson at a master’s meeting, 
“Who it was wore his clean collars ? ” 

“Ye .. es,’ said Tom Cobb slowly. 
“My maiden name, as it were, was 
Cobb-Johnson, but I shortened it 
when I came down in the world. 
Who ever heard of a loader or a 
butler or a chauffeur with a hyphenated 
name? Besides, my father was a 
squire in this part of the world. But 
I would ask you, sir, to preserve my 
alias. Once a pedagogue, always a 
pedagogue! In any sphere of life 
one’s in, one always hopes to impart 
& modicum of instruction, and it’s 
fatal, either in the pulpit or elsewhere, 
if they know all about you!” 

The precise voice paused. He 
half veiled one bright parrot eye, then 
looked up and to my right. 

‘“* Here they come, sir!” 

For the next ten minutes I was too 
busy to speak much. Pheasants were 


It was as we waited in a ride in the 
great firwood for the next beat that I 
renewed my conversation with my 
loader-pedagogue. 

“‘Tf I may ask,” I said, “ why did 
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coming forward in twos and tlrees, 
and many, hearing the guns in front, 
let the wind catch them and came 


swerving over me on stiff wings for 
the great firwood behind me. I 


found myself shooting hard, with the 
pedagogue crouching just behind and 


to my right, and murmuring a con- 
tinuous low-voiced stream of advice 
and encouragement as he changed guns. 

** Under him ... good... no, behind 
him, behind him again! Keep that 
left arm stiff and don’t drop your 
shoulder as you swing... good... 
good; no, you’re behind him again ; 
that’s very naughty ; got him, good... 
good, now miss this one in front, sir! 
good, very pretty (sit, Daphne-you- 
bitch-you), under him again ; no, no, no, 
sir, you’re under ’em and poking; get 
on his tail and swing right through 
him . . . that’s better, good, good, 
good; sit-Daphne-I-told-you- blast - 
you; good, keep that shoulder up, 
good, good, very good!” 

I found myself suddenly shooting 
as quickly and as well as I had ever 
done, despite barrels so hot at last 
that even in the frosty air I needed a 
glove. 

“ Beta plus, I think,” said the 
pedagogue at last. ‘But it should 
have been Alpha! Don’t ever hesitate 
to do what I tell you. Remember that 
I can see the shot in the air; it’s only 
a matter of practice. I was an 
instructor for two years at Pott’s 
shooting-school. ... Now, Daphne” 
(this very softly), “away you go, 
darling, and collect that high bird 
by the gravel-pit. Don’t bother about 
the rest.” 

The bitch gave him one quick look 
and departed at a gallop as if she had 
understood every word. 


you leave Rossten ? Some of us learnt 
quite a lot when you were there.” 

He gave me a quick smile. “‘ Did 
you? You disguised the fact pretty 
well at times! Well, I was really 
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marking time before going East, but my 
downfall began over the Trollope family. 
Do you remember young Trollope, 
whose father was a house-master and 
who was later head of the school ? ”’ 

“Do Inot?” Isaid grimly. ‘ Young 
Trollope’ is now a K.B.E. and some- 
thing more than a coming man, but I 
have never lived down my puerile 
intuition that he needed kicking. 

‘*Nor have J,”’ said Tom Cobb, as 
if reading the words off my mind. 
**T don’t imagine young T. ever did 
more than copy his father’s preciosity 
and mannerisms. But in his half-term 
report (which did not go to the head- 
master) I said that he was quite the 
brainiest boy I had come across, but 
that it was a pity his education hadn’t 
started at the other end. ... And 
when his father descended on me and 
asked me what might I be pleased to 
imply, I quoted him the old adage 
about ‘a woman, a spaniel, and a 
walnut tree.’ Funnily enough, he 
hadn’t heard of it!” 

“But surely,” I laughed, “‘ they 
didn’t get rid of you for that?” 

“Oh no, but it gave the elder 
masters a handle. And on my only 
day off that term, as luck would have 
it, I went out with the Quorn on a 
hireling. Masters were strictly for- 
bidden to hunt in term-time, though 
I can’t remember many of them want- 
ing to doso. All would have been well 
had not young Marsden in the Army 
Class also been out, without leave. His 
father commanded the K.D.G.s then, 
and the son had scrounged a day’s 
leave home as the father had had a bad 
hunting accident. The old man was 
on crutches at the meet, and young 
Marsden introduced me with a broad 
grin as ‘ our only sporting usher !’ 

“The last words the old man said 
to me were: ‘I’m delighted to see 
one pedagogue who rides a horse! 
You might just keep an eye on that 
young devil of mine, will you, and see 
he doesn’t break his neck !’ 

“... Well, the boy was on a blood- 
pony and rode about seven stone, 
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and, as you know, he won the Grand 
Military a few years later, so it was 
easier said than done. We had ag 
very fast fifty-five minutes, and jt 
was all my poor hireling could do to 
keep in the same field with the young 
blighter. We ended by falling over a 
silly little place together, and he then 
lay on me, too blown to move, [| 
had a leg like pressed beef next day 
from the ankle to the hip, and couldn't 
even hobble down to early school, 
Nothing would persuade the head. 
master that I hadn’t deliberately 
overslept myself and given a ‘cut’ 
to my form. And [I couldn’t explain 
without giving both myself and young 
Marsden away !” 

“Bad luck!” I murmured, “ but 
was that all?” 

““ Well, finally, there was a terrible 
commotion because I took Wallace 
minor and young James Greene out 
at 4 a.m. one Sunday morning to watch 
a heronry. (We had to go early to 
avoid the keepers.) Both those boys 
were madly keen field-naturalists, and 
James Greene has an international 
reputation now, but, believe me! if 
I’d taken them to a night club, I 
couldn’t have got into worse trouble ! 

“... After that, I decided it was 
cheaper and quieter to be a butler for 
six months; almost as well paid and 
much better living!’ He broke off. 

“Now, sir, they’ll be coming in a 
minute. Remember that every bird 
here will be a rising bird, as though 
we're standing downhill the trees 
slope very steeply up behind us.” 

Thanks to Tom Cobb, I shot even 
better in that drive, and he murmured 
“ Alpha minus” to me at the end 
of it. Lanaway on my left was most 
complimentary, and even Daphne 
seemed to smile. 

“But how,” I asked as we moved 
‘two up’ and faced about for the return 
drive, ‘did you get a job as butler? 
Doesn’t one have to have a testimonial 
or a reference or something ? ”’ 

“Oh, that was easy. [I wrote to 
two moneyed friends who’d been in 
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my regiment during the war; they 
sent me the most beautiful chits about 
my honesty, trustworthiness, sobriety, 
and what not, though one of them 
nearly gave me away by saying I was 
a good judge of wine! Between them, 
[landed a job with the first Sir John 
Taragon near here. He was an 
entirely self-made baronet, a widower, 
and very shy and stupid. I may not 
have known much about butling, but 
in those six months I taught him 
pronunciation and the correct use of 
the aspirates, how to tie a dress-tie, 
where to buy his clothes, what to 
eat and drink, and how to keep his 
weight and blood pressure down ; 
not to mention the way to shoot and 
to make a house-party ‘ go.’ 

“That was worth much fine gold 
to old Taragon, and he knew it. But 
the one thing I could nor teach him 
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was to appreciate vintage port! He 
used to smoke cigarettes all the time 
and then gulp it down with low 
sounds as if he was drinking tea!” 

He sighed. [I scented a story. 
“Good job, eh? I wonder you left 
him.” 

**Oh, we had an unfortunate argu- 
ment one night about wine and 
women. He was inclined to be hasty- 
tempered, but de mortuis... Here 
he comes, sir! Cock on your left!” 

Sir John Taragon was thus abruptly 
dismissed, but for the rest of the beat 
I tried to imagine that argument. 
Had Tom Cobb been caught in his 
pantry ‘appreciating’ a bottle of 
port in the company of the parlour- 
maid, or had he sat down with Sir 
John at table and tried, as a pedagogue, 
to impart instruction ? [ felt he was 
capable of either. 


ITT, 


Lanaway and Ronnie Phillips smiled 
a little when I declined beer at lunch 
in the farm parlour. 

“What’s this?” said Lanaway. 
“Strict training, eh? You’ve been 
shooting like a book all the morning. 
Has old Tom Cobb been ticking you 
off ?” 

“Well, his last words to me were, 
‘Now, don’t go and spoil things, sir, 
by too much luncheon. You’ve done 
very nicely this morning, though I say 
it as shouldn’t!’ What a frank old bird 
he is, though he’s a first-rate loader. 
Why hasn’t he got a permanent job?” 

“Oh, he’s such an independent old 
Habakkuk, capable de tout, y’ know. 
He’s got seven or eight sources of 
income in a small way—journalism, 
tutoring, wild-fowling, collecting birds 
for museums, even lecturing, I’m 
told, and he never misses a big day’s 
rabbiting or pigeon-shooting or a 
meet of the hounds, when he goes out 
on foot. Also he’s much too out- 
spoken for most people, and tells ’em 
off like an uncle, or as if they were 
grubby little third-form boys. He 


loaded for old Percy Toughton here 
last month, and, after he’d missed 
about twenty pheasants running, Tom 
Cobb told him straight he’d never be 
a decent shot until he stopped beating 
it up overnight and shooting at his 
own liver-spots in the morning. Old 
Percy, as a peer and an ex-chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, nearly had astroke 
at the time, but I’ve heard since he has 
really taken the advice to heart !” 

“He told me this morning he was 
once butler to Sir John Taragon,” I said, 
** and that they had an argument about 
wine and women. What happened ?” 

“* Well, it’s years ago, but the story 
I heard was that he locked up the 
cellar and the pantry one night, told 
Taragon firmly that the ‘bar was 
closed,’ and that to give him any 
more wasn’t fair on his daughter, 
or his house-party, or his head-keeper, 
who was counting on him to shoot 
something next day. Then he ran away 
with the daughter and married her !” 

I whistled. ‘‘ But is Tom Cobb a 
teetotaller himself ?”’ I asked. ‘* He 
doesn’t look it!” 
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died I believe he has one very mild 
beat-up every fortnight and then goes 
on the wagon for the rest of it. He 
lives in a cottage full of books and 
birdskins down by the marshes all 
alone, except for that retriever bitch 
of his. He can turn his hand to 
most things, and if anybody near here 
wants an extra servant at a house- 
party old Tom puts on a dicky and 
waits at table as to the manner born !” 

Ronnie Phillips grinned at Lanaway 
from over the rim of his tankard, and 
shook his head. 

** Not a dicky, James! Old Tom in 
his war-paint can look much more of 
a sahib than some of the people he’s 
waiting on! But he will insist on his 
fling every now and then!... Iwas 
dining last October with the Tolmarshes 
when they had a big house-party for 
partridge-driving, and Tom was there 
as a loader and extra footman. 

** At dinner one night, Angus Muddi- 
man, the last Home Secretary, was 
telling some very long-winded yarn 
about something the Duke of Welling- 
ton was supposed to have said. Tom 
Cobb had just finished handing round 
the coffee and liqueurs, as solemn as a 
judge, when he bent over him to say : 
*You’re quite wrong, sir! Guedalla’s 
book explodes that silly story once 
and for all.” Then he marched out of 
the room with his tray. You know 
what a gas-bag old Muddiman always 
is, but he didn’t utter for nearly a 
minute and a half!” 

He drank some beer. ‘“‘ And when 
we came into the billiard-room after 
dinner, there was Tom teaching young 
Hugo Tolmarsh (who was supposed 
to be in bed) some new snooker trick 
and laying him six to one in half-crowns 
he couldn’t do it! I’m afraid Tom got 
returned to duty rather suddenly that 
evening !”’ 


IV. 


We had nearly a mile to walk across 
the park to the first stand after lunch, 
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Here Remnant, the  grey-haired 
doctor, put in from the head of the 
table: ‘‘I will say it for Cobb, he’s 
afraid of nobody and he does love 
teaching things to people! Last year 
I had old Jeremy Fulton-Jones from 
Harley Street staying with me for a 
week-end. He’s now recognised as 
one of the great authorities on Indian 
birds, solely, of course, from the 
museum angle, as he’s hardly ever 
travelled there. I packed him off on 
the Saturday morning to watch birds 
on the estuary, and when he hadn't 
returned by 7 p.m. I thought a search. 
party was indicated. We ran him to 
ground at last in Tom Cobb’s cottage. 
They were sitting opposite each other 
at a table covered with newspaper, 
both skinning birds at top speed, with 
a whisky bottle between them, and 
looking as happy as clams. At 
intervals they stopped to refresh 
themselves with sardines, which they 
ate neat with spoons out of the tin, 
with their fingers covered with 
powdered arsenic! and all the time 
arguing at the top of their voices 
about the taxonomy of the paradoz- 
ornithide. It was as good asa play.... 

“I drove Sir Jeremy home in a 
dream. He didn’t want to go a bit, 
but my wife had asked four of our 
local doctors to meet him. He kept 
saying: ‘My sacred aunt, what a 
day! I never knew you kept anybody 
like that down here. We met quite 
by accident, and he’s been telling me 
off on my own pet subject for seven 
hours, and, by God! I believe he was 
right at least half the time! Ask me 
to stay again, please, and ask him, too, 
next time!’ 

““. . . My wife’s party of highbrows 
were all a bit startled to see the great 
one arrive, covered with black mud, 
babbling birds, and obviously very 
nicely, thanks !”’ 


which was a partridge-drive off the 
heath. Old George Merioneth, whose 
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appetite I had just been watching 
with awe, was in full cry on Indian 
politics. His own were of the well- 
known ‘ put-’em-up-against-a-wall ’ 
prand, for he only lived for shooting. 
So, on pretence of tying my shoe-lace, 
I dropped back gradually and joined 
Tom Cobb, who was walking behind 
the other loaders, a gun under each 
arm. This time he actually smiled, 
and again seemed to read my mind. 

“Poor old Colonel George!” he 
murmured. “He is a great lover of 
sack, and I think it does harm to his 
wits. How he shoots at all is beyond 
me. He must be the terror and bane 
of his club. I remember him roaring 
away like that one day near here, 
when he was walking from one stand 
to another, and suddenly a woodcock 
got up beside the path. He thrust his 
cigar into his mouth and half turned to 
his loader for a gun, and only when 
he’d got the gun ‘up and was about to 
fire did he realise he’d put the lighted 
end in his mouth. He was quite badly 
burnt but, thank goodness, it kept him 
quiet for the rest of the afternoon !”’ 

We walked together across a grey 
bare breckland fallow, all flints and 
ragwort and bordered on two sides 
by wind-twisted fir trees. Tom Cobb 
waved towards the trees. ‘‘ You were 
a bit of a naturalist, weren’t you, at 
Rossten ? The wood-lark always nests 
along that belt, and we get lapwings, 
stone-curlews, and ring-plovers all 
nesting in this field. They’re the most 
lovely birds to watch in spring. You 
ought to come down here and watch 
them next year.” 

Not thus did most loaders speak, 
if they spoke at all. They regarded 
a field like that as something in 
which you might shoot game, so many 
times a@ season, and as a pretty 
unlikely field in any case. But I 
realised that Tom Cobb was an artist at 
his job to whom each day meant some- 
thing strange, and each shooting-day 
a chance to make a new friend, and to 
impart instruction in some of the lore 
with which he was so amply primed. 
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*“Don’t forget,” he said as we 
reached our butts, a line of gorse- 
covered hurdles on the fringe of the 
heath, “‘the pheasants here will be 
faster than the partridges, and the 
red-legs will come at you like grouse. 
You can shoot straight at them when 
they’re in front !”’ 

But I wanted to know more of the 
versatile, lonely old cynic. Ex-cavalry 
subaltern, ex-pedagogue, ex-butler, ex- 
shooting instructor, obviously an 
educated man and a naturalist, by 
what queer fate had he come to be, 
in his own words, ‘ unhyphenated,’ to 
do what he was doing now? So you 
must figure the rest of this story as 
told in bouts between three good 
drives in which for once, and thanks 
to him, I shot as well all day as I had 
begun that morning. 

** You told me this morning you were 
in Burma,” I said. ‘‘ Where were you ? 
I only knew it very slightly for a year.” 

** All over the place, in the north 
mostly. I was what they used to 
call an ‘ uncovenanted ’ civil servant, 
in the lonely and malarious bits your 
true Heavenborn doesn’t want.” 

** Did you like it ?”’ 

“Yes and no. One was squire of 
a parish half as big as Wales sometimes, 
with excellent shooting and fishing 
thrown in, and one could throw one’s 
weight about without being in the least 
reactionary. That meant a lot, and I 
also did some work as a field-naturalist, 
which I hope and believe will last. 

** But ... those lonely jobs more or 
less killed my wife, and man there 
isn’t the noble savage the novelists 
love to extol. He’sina state of nature, 
which means that he’s never seen a 
bath or a dentist or a haircut in his 
life, and never known an inhibition 
of any kind. And that means opium 
and rice-beer and curry and malaria 
and all sorts of other diseases contend- 
ing in his bosom for the mastery. In 
fact, the beasts of the jungle could 
give him points in every round.” 

** But aren’t all the Burmese them- 
selves a nice crowd ?” 
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“Everyone supposes so without 
realising that, until they were sep- 
arated, they were the most criminal 
province in India, with the highest 
murder-rate. A great many, of course, 
are most likable. There’s a legend 
that they’re the Irish of the East, a 
pretty pleasant-spoken silk-clad little 
people whose women smoke cheroots. 
It’s queer how Kipling, whose ‘ Road 
to Mandalay ’ did most to foster that 
illusion, was also the one person who, 
in a stay of forty-eight hours in Burma, 
spotted their latent cruelty and other 
things. Do you remember ?” 

I made vague noises. Most loaders 
did not leave me guessing on the subject 
of English literature. 

** You’ll find it in ‘ From Sea to Sea,’ 
went on the pedagogue. ‘Do you 
recall the face Kipling saw, of a man 
coming down the stairway of the 
Shwe Dagon, ‘ modelled faithfully on 
the lines of the worst Roman 
Empresses,’ a face which ‘could 
crucify on occasion’? He packed 
into a few lines there more observation 
than some of our Heavenborn have 


acquired in forty years.... But they 
got me in the end, blister them !”’ 
There was venom in his voice. 
** How was that ?”’ 
** Well, you'll hear a lot of stories 


about me in Burma. It isn’t true, for 
example, that I once administered the 
Sandoway district in Arakan from the 
Bengal Club in Calcutta. ... And it 
isn’t true that I told old Blather 
Waterbury, my Commissioner, that 
the fish he was describing in the club 
must have been a cross between a 
mahseer, a barracouta, and a sardine. 
I wish I had thought of that one at the 
time ! 

‘‘No, they got me for corruption, 
of all things, and it just about killed 
my wife.” He was quite solemn now. 

**She’d always believed in me as a 
harum-scarum bug-hunting creature, 
who could never save money and could 
never stay put, and would always do 
and say whatever came into his head ; 
but she never believed I was a rogue. 
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There’s something rather slimy about 
a charge like that !”’ 

His lean face had reddened evey 
more deeply, and the eye now was no 
longer mocking but sorrowful. 

““How did they manage it?” | 
asked. 

**Oh, I'd refused bail twice to a 
certain old ruffian, who had committed 
or suborned two or three murders, and, 
knowing he was in for it, they bribed 
me with 300 rupees in a bunch of 
bananas. You know the way villagers 
come into your garden ‘to pay their 
respects ’ with a present of cheroots, 
or fruit, or half a dozen eggs on a 
plate. Well, these devils hid the 
money in paper close to the stalk of 
the bananas and then came to see 
me about the case, with the old man’s 
son as witness. I never guessed the 
money was there, though one of 
them did drop me a broad hint while 
asking me again about bail.” 

“Well, how on earth did they get 
you, then ?” 

“It was easy. As you know, the 
custom is never to close an interview 
with the present still on the ground 
in front of you. It’s considered 
impolite. So at last I called my 
butler to take the bananas away, and 
when he’d done so I got up and said 
farewell to them. And that 
meant there were five witnesses to 
swear I’d accepted the bribe if I 
didn’t grant the bail. I suppose my 
butler found it eventually, or they got 
the money back off him!” 

**Good God! And do you mean to 
say Government wouldn’t believe your 
explanation ? ” 

“Not they! It was five against one, 
and the powers that were had always 
disliked my freedom of speech. Id 
said once they used to mature their 
decisions like leaf-mould and always 
hoped things would settle themselves if 
they did nothing. It was ‘ precedent, 
precedent, precedent ’ in those days. ... 

“So I was quietly ‘requested’ (in 
the phrase you boys used to employ) 
for a sum of 300 rupees. And if Id 
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really tried to take bribes in one or 
two of the really criminal areas like 
Hinthada, I could have made a couple 
of lakhs a year!” 

“T’ve always heard that,’ I said. 
“Bad Juck! What happened then ?” 

“Oh, my wife, who was ill at the 
time, died quite soon afterwards, and 
Imore or less went mad for six months. 
Whisky, racing, and gambling of every 
kind. I tried to skin the bookies (for 
some of those up-country meetings 
were as crooked as could be), and it 
went all right for a time, but then 
they laid for me and skinned me in 
the end. Then when I was down to 
my last 200 rupees I rode a pony in a 
steeplechase in Rangoon that no one 
else would ride, and backed myself 
with all I'd got. It scared the life 
out of me by going completely through 
the first three fences, but we managed 
to stand up, between us, and just won. 
I got sixes about that, so I was 1400 
rupees in hand by then, and I followed 
my luck by skinning three of the 
bookies at poker at the Central Club ; 
I came away that night with 5000 
rupees.” 

“Good for you! And what did you 
do then ?” 

“Well, I took another chance and 
decided not to put my trust in banks 
or shares or in any child of man whom 
I didn’t know well. I was not going 
to be the down-and-out European if I 
could help it. I had one friend; a 
Brahmin chief clerk, whom I’d helped 
in one of my districts and who was on 
the verge of retirement. I knew he’d 
never had more than £20 a month pay 
in his life, but he’d somehow sent one 
son into the Indian Medical Service, 
and he’d got a daughter in a university. 
I went to see him. He nearly wept, 
poor old man, bowed to the ground, 
and asked what he could do. I said: 
‘How did you make all your money ? 
I know you’re honest and haven’t 
taken bribes in Government Service.’ 

“*Tt’s simple,’ he said. ‘I get up 
at five in the morning and I go to the 
bazaar and finance the bazaar women. 
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They always start selling hours before 
you English are about.’ ” 

** But how did he finance them ? ” 

**'He told me. It really was simple, 
too. He gave each woman fifteen 
annas in the morning, and she had to 
return him one rupee at night. Some 
of them received more, of course, 
five or ten rupees, but always at the 
same rate of interest.” 

** It doesn’t sound a lot,”’ I said. 

** Well, you were always bad at 
mathematics,” retorted the pedagogue. 
**-You work it out! One anna in the 
rupee per diem is over 2300 per cent 
& year, and yet it’s so small it’s barely 
perceptible, and no one thinks it 
excessive. But that old man had 
made enough to educate his family 
and buy a lot of land in Madras and 
live very comfortably, and I knew he 
wouldn’t let me down. 

“So I gave him 5000 rupees and 
said, ‘ Occupy till I come,’ or words to 
that effect, as I was going for a walk. 

** And did he occupy ? ”’ 

“He did with a vengeance. I 
walked all round the edges of Burma, 
starting at the Sittang estuary, round 
the coast to Bassein and then right up 
through the yomas and the Chindwin 
and across a year later from the 
Hukawng to the Salween divide, and 
down eventually through the Shan 
States. It was about 2500 miles, and 
took me just over two years, but it was 
worth it from every point of view, quite 
apart from the zoological notes I made.”’ 
(That was all he would say to me of a 
“‘walk’’ which no one, I imagine, will 
do in another thousand years.) ‘‘ And 
when I came back the old man beamed 
on me again and bowed to the floor, 
and tried to explain that the supply 
of bazaar women and Government 
clerks being limited, and bad debts 
being what they were, he hadn’t made 
me more than half a lakh !”’ 

** Half alakh ?’’ Texclaimed. “ You 
don’t mean to say 50,000 rupees ? ” 

** He had indeed, and after deducting 
his commission too! He produced it 
all in old greasy five and ten-rupee 
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notes from a box under the floor of 
his house. As far as I could make out, 
he’d had half the town, lawyers and 
shopkeepers and criminals and all the 
clerks in the district office, rendering 
tribute to me for those two years ! 

“I very nearly left half of it with 
him, and I often wonder what I’d 
be worth now if I had done, always 
assuming the old man hadn’t died or 
been dacoited. ... 

“But I was scared. After that 
steeplechase, which I’d ridden in 
borrowed kit when I was worth pre- 
cisely one suit of clothes, a bedding-roll, 
and fifteen cigarettes, I decided to go 
home and settle down. I was brought 
up in this part of the world, and it 
has always called me back. So I 
invested my money and settled down 
to loading, and beating and butling, 
with dog-breaking, odd journalism, and 
latterly studio work.” 

““What on earth do you mean by 
studio work ?” 

“Well, though you mighn’t think it, 
there’s a great demand for red and 
rather fruity faces like mine for 


coloured advertisement purposes. You 
know the hearty, wise old soul in the 
magazines who’s simply yearning to 
put you on the road to success by 
correspondence or auto-suggestion ; the 
grand old butler with mutton-chop 


The head keeper murmured a few 
words to Lanaway as he was about to 
post the guns for the last beat of the 
day. Lanaway turned to us. 

**They’ve just seen that old white 
cock pheasant running in off the 
stubble ’—he pointed along the edge 
of the covert where it curved uphill 
out of sight—‘“‘ we'd better have the 
usual ten-shilling sweep at this stand in 
case anybody gets a chance at him.” 

He turned to me, the only stranger. 
** He’s a most artful old devil, and he’s 
dodged us all for two seasons. It’s half 
a@ crown extra in the sweep if anyone 
gets a shot at him and misses him !” 
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whiskers who hands you the gin or 
the cocoa or some health-giving brand 
of cigarettes ; the most unimpeachable 
bookmaker of them all; the beaming 
parent, full of sagacity and benevolence, 
who calls you ‘My Boy’ and tells 
you where to insure your life or to 
get kind Mr Such-an-one to furnish 
your new house...? Well, I’m all 
those! I’ve worn a kilt and an 
eighteenth-century bonnet to advertise 
liqueur-whisky as a tonic; I’ve wom 
chin-whiskers and a velvet hunting-cap 
to demonstrate the soundness of 
Somebody’s port (they even threw in 
two bottles with the proof last year), 
I’ve put on an old tweed cap and a 
muffler and been honest John grinning 
at the camera in the local and grasping 
a tankard of old ale. In fact, I’ve 
been all those hearty fellows who 
you felt in your bones couldn’t go 
wrong. If I wasn’t the face that 
launched a thousand ships and burnt 
the topless towers of Ilium, at least 
I’ve been the face that sank a thousand 
mugs into parting with their fivers, 
There was money in it, though you 
mightn’t think so!” 

“I believe you!” I said. “I've 
lost a fiver or two to you myself. I 
kept wondering this morning when 
we first met where I’d seen your face 
so recently. Well, I’m bothered !” 


We began to line out on the meadow 
seventy yards below the edge of the 
wood. “Number 2, that you, 
Ronnie?” said Lanaway, “you'll 
be just this side of the cross-fence; 
and you,” he turned again to me, 
“IT want you about forty yards 
beyond on the other side of that 
stile. You'll get some fast ones there, 
breaking out!” 

A high fence ran up to the corner 
of the wood. I crossed the stile and 
found myself in a stubble. Below and 
behind me on my right was a big 
common studded with gorse and broom 
axid alder. 
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“Have you met this old cock?” I 
asked Tom Cobb as he handed me 
my gun. 

“ He’s been flushed a dozen times in 
the last two seasons, but he’s as cunning 
as a fox and nearly always breaks 
back. With this wind he might come 
right today, but I doubt it!” 

That was the most testing stand of 
the day. Pheasants began to come 
even as we took our places, flushed 
far back in the wood up the hill. The 
light was beginning to go, and they 
came at us downhill on set wings, and, 
as they felt the wind, on a suddenly 
increasing curve. Every now and 
again I saw over the hedge-top a bird 
far out on my left front, and almost 
before I knew it he was over my 
head and away for the common. I 
could not see the other guns beyond 
the hedge, but all were shooting hard. 
Tom Cobb’s even flow of advice in 
my ear never failed, but several times, 
when a bird’s pace and curl beat me, 
he made little clicking sounds of 
disapproval. Suddenly there was an 
immense outburst of wild shouting, 
and I heard Tom’s quiet voice behind 
me: ‘‘ That’s he!” 

I was told later that the old white 
cock had tried to go back over the 
beaters, but the wind and the shouts 
were too much for him. I heard two 
shots from the centre of the line, 
then two more from beyond the fence, 
and then he was almost over me, not 
too high but as fast as I have ever 
seen, his beak set for the common 
behind me. I swung up and snapped 
at him almost overhead, one of those 
‘chuck - and - chance - it ’’ shots which 
deserved to miss, and as I swung 
furiously on to him with my second 
barrel I realised in the instant of 
pulling that I had missed again. With 
my left hand groping for the other 
gun, and my eyes still on him, a report 
about eight inches from my ear-drum 
seemed to split my head, and the old 
cock crumpled, head down, wings 
closed, to crash sixty yards down the 
hill in the bracken. Tom Cobb, with 
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the smile of the artist, was lowering 
my second gun; what may have been 
a blush or may have been the sunset 
had turned his rosy face an even 
deeper shade. 

“I beg your pardon, sir! I forgot 
myself once more, but I couldn’t 
bear to see all that money going 
begging again. But I trust you won’t 
give me away or Colonel Lanaway will 
never employ me again !” 

I burst out laughing. ‘‘ Of course I 
won't! It was a very pretty shot, and 
you’ve wiped all our eyes. You've 
earned it!” 

Ronnie Phillips is no fool. His 
cheerful red face was peering over the 
stile the moment the beaters emerged. 
He took off his hat to me with a grin. 

““Good for you! The quickest third 
barrel I ever heard in my life. Did you 
both have a go at him, Tom ?” 

But Tom Cobb’s face did not move 
a muscle. He was the perfect loader 
once again. 

“The Major’s exceptionally quick 
at changing guns, sir! It’s teamwork 
which counts, as in so many things. 
Seek Daphne, g’ bitch, away you go!” 

We came back to the manor farm 
for some tea and a drink before driving 
home, and I saw a tea-urn and an array 
of china mugs on a table in the yard 
for the beaters. In the farm parlour 
I collected my sweep-winnings amid 
much good-natured chaff about my 
‘miraculous third barrel,’ made some 
excuse, and came out five minutes 
later to look for Tom Cobb. 

“He’s gone, sir!” said the head 
keeper with his mouth full of game- 
labels. ‘“‘He told me to say he’d 
cleaned your guns and put everything 
in your car, and he hoped yew would 
excuse him as he’s got a most important 
job to finish, and Doctor Remnant 
offered him a lift home.” 

** Well, how can I get hold of him ?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Where does he live ? ”’ 

“Tf yew take the short-cut, sir, back 
to the London turnpike when yew 
leave here, the same way as yew came, 
there’s a watersplash across the road 
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about three miles on. His cottage is 
in a sand-pit right close agin that.” 

Twenty minutes later I said good-bye 
to Lanaway and the syndicate and 
drove off. I wondered why Tom Cobb 
had vanished in such a hurry. Was it 
perhaps to get a drink of something 
stronger than tea ? 

It was a pitch-dark night with the 
east wind blowing more fiercely than 
ever. I drove down the winding line 
and over the “splash,’’ where a stream 
ran shallowly across the road between 
white railings. A hundred yards on a 
light was burning from the shadow of 
@ house a little below the road. It 
was, I should imagine, some old 
keeper’s or marshman’s cottage, pro- 
tected by a small sand-pit from the 
gales which blew across the great 
expanse of marshland which I could 
feel rather than see. From within the 
cottage came the sound of a gramo- 
phone blaring the “‘ Evening Hymn ” 
as played by a military band. I 
waited for the record to stop, but 
there was a click and it started again. 
I glanced through the uncurtained 
window. At the table, with an un- 
shaded petrol-lamp hanging from a 
beam of the low ceiling above him, 
Tom Cobb in his shirt-sleeves was 
writing furiously wrapped in clouds of 
tobacco smoke, with a _ half-empty 
bottle of gin and a tin mug beside him. 
Every minute or so he refreshed him- 
self, glanced for a second at the wall, 
and plunged anew into his writing. 
In the glare of the lamp I could see 
the sweat trickling down his forehead. 

I knocked thrice at the door, but 
there was no response, so at last I 
lifted the latch and walked in. It 
was a low oak-beamed kitchen with 
books to the ceiling on two sides and 
a fireplace on the third. Tom Cobb 
sat writing at a kitchen table covered 
with an army blanket, and on another 
table under the window was a litter 
of birdskins and books and papers, 
together with the remnants of a loaf 
and some cheese. On another old 
army blanket before the fire the 
bitch Daphne was stretched, with a 
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shiny bone between her fore-paws, 
She turned her head for a brief glancg 
at me, then thumped her tail and 
resumed her engrossing task. 

I coughed loudiy. Tom Cobb did 
not even lift his head. 

“Who the hell’s that? Come in, 
blister you, and sit down! Are you 
the police or a tax-collector or a bailiff } 
And how in blazes do you expect me 
to earn an honest living if you come 
butting in while I’m in the middle of 
doing it ?” 

His voice was harsh, and he had 
clearly been looking on the gin when it 
was white. 

I felt like a schoolboy again. “I’m 
sorry,” I said, “but I only came to 
pay you your winnings. You slipped 
off without giving me a chance to 
square up with you.” 

Tom Cobb wheeled round and rose 
from the table. He was almost but not 
quite the perfect pedagogue once more. 

“*I—I do beg your pardon.” His 
speech was ever so slightly slurred. 
*That’s extraordinarily civil of you. 
Have a gin?” He swept a tea-cup 
off a shelf and splashed gin into it 
before I could refuse. ‘“‘ The. . . the 
fact is my weekly article for the local 
‘Chronicle’ is due with the editor at 
8 a.M. tomorrow, and I’ve somehow 
got to catch the night post. It’s a 
funny thing, but though I’ve got the 
whole week to write it, I always seem 
to leave it till the last moment.” 

** But what do you write about ?” 

“Oh, I’m the Man about Town! 
I give ’em a weekly column and a half 
about what’s been happening in their 
ghastly city, interspersed with county 
gossip, local politics and highbrow 
notes on sport, concerts, celebrities, and 
picture-shows. You know the sort of 
bilge ? But it’s quite well-paid bilge!” 

“But how on earth,” I _ began, 
‘living the life you do...?” 

‘Well, it’s usually by means of 
wine and song, as you may have 
observed,” said the pedagogue, with 
a@ glance at the gramophone which, 
having completed the ‘“ Evening 
Hymn ”’ five times, had run down at 
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last. ‘“‘ Though, of course, I do get 
into Marshtoft now and then and I 
hear very useful gossip at shooting- 
parties. They give me a literary 
column too, once a month, in which I 
prattle about the latest books under 


the pseudonym of ‘The Blurb.’ But 
with this regular weekly stuff I have 
to have some outside stimulus.” 

He glanced affectionately at the 
gin-bottle and the gramophone, and 
took another sip. ‘‘I come in here, 
you know, sometimes, after a day out- 
of-doors, tired out and with a com- 
pletely blank mind, and then I turn 
on the gramophone and write till 
all’s blue, and pack my stuff off by 
the last post, and when I wake up 
next day I usually can’t remember 
one word I’ve written. But when [I 
see it all in the paper I think, ‘Tom, 
my lad, you must have had one over 
the eight last night. How the deuce 
did you come to think of that ?’ 

“But . .’ he added defiantly, 
“they haven’t sacked me yet, and 
when I offered to give it up, the Editor 
wouldn’t hear of it. It gives me an 
opportunity to tweak some of our 
local pundits’ ears, and [I don’t believe 
a soul in the county has guessed yet 
who the writer is ! ”’ 

“Well done!” I said, ‘‘ but don’t 
you ever slip up ?” 

“Well, I did once last June. I 
composed a really luscious paragraph, 
half-snob, half-sob, about a_ local 
wedding and what all the smart people 
looked like and wore and said. As it 
happened, I was otter-hunting all 
that day and never knew till two days 
later that the bride had broken her 
leg and the whole thing had been 
postponed. . . . Luckily my Editor 
saved me at the last minute!” 

I saw the solemn parrot eye roving 
back to his unfinished manuscript, and 
rose to go. 

“ Here’s your money,” I said as we 
shook hands, ‘and thank you for a 
really enjoyable day !”’ 
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“Thank you, sir! It'll make a 
difference to our standard of living 
next week, won’t it, Daphne girl ?” 
He wound up the gramophone and put 
on a fresh record. 

“Good-bye! I’m sorry you came 
here on my one really busy night. 
You were an idle young hound when 
we last met, but you seem to have 
acquired some learning since. Remem- 
ber to see life steadily and see it whole, 
and don’t be afraid to make an ass of 
yourself every now and then. I’m 
only a pedagogue, but every pedagogue 
has his day, thank goodness !”’ 

He started the gramophone, swigged 
off the contents of his tin mug, and 
the next second had slumped over the 
table and was writing furiously as if 
he had never stopped. 

Daphne saw me out, her nose 
nudging my stockings and her tail 
thumping against the door. She 
looked up at me as who should say : 
“Good-bye! Not such a bad little 
house ours, is it ? Don’t worry about 
Him tonight! I'll see Him home.” 

For Daphne was a simple creature 
as was he, that country gentleman of 
an elder day without either the status 
or the income. As I walked to the 
gate I could picture her fleeting, an 
inky shadow before him and behind, 
down the lane on that windy journey 
to the pillar-box. And if perchance 
the wine and song, or the sudden 
impact of the night air proved too 
much for him, she with her cold nose 
would, I felt sure, revive him as he 
lay in the ditch. 

I fumbled for my _  switch-key. 
Behind me I could hear the gramo- 
phone blaring through the uncurtained 
window, and with it a deep and 
unspeakably Jonely voice intoning— 
“We'll meet again, 

Don’t know where, don’t know when...” 


It faded as the gale rushed at me over 
the vast sweep of marshland from 
the sea. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. W. PITT. 


THE camp in which L live is situated 
on the outskirts of a desert. It is the 
kind of place to which Omar Khayyam 


refers in his poems. ‘‘Come .. .,” he 
says— 
“With me along some strip of herbage 
strown 
That just divides the desert from the 
sown.” 


There, given the simple assistance 
with which nearly everybody is now 
familiar, he declares ‘‘ And Wilderness 
is Paradise enow.” 

But I am not so fortunate as Omar 
Khayyam. It is true that I can 
generally find a loaf of bread. At a 
pinch I can even produce a flask of 
wine, although I doubt whether it is 
of the sort that Omar had in mind. 
Also I have a book of verses. But 
there is quite definitely nobody 
beside me singing in this wilderness. 
And therein lies the difficulty. So, 
one way and another, it is not sur- 
prising that the great Persian poet 
and I do not see eye to eye about this 
matter. 

Now loneliness is a strange con- 
dition. It is largely an attitude of 
mind. A human being, by nature, 
craves the society of other humans. 
If that is absent he says, “I am 
lonely.” Then he is sad because of 
his lot. Should he, however, be 
interested in creatures other than those 
which are human, a man need seldom 
be lonely. And that is the point of this 
story. 

But let us begin at the beginning 
by describing the dwelling in which 
I live. It is called a hut, and it looks 
like a Noah’s Ark without the boat 
part. It is, in fact, a large wooden 
box, very loosely put together with 
a crinkly tin roof on the top. On 
one side are two doors, and on the 
other side are two windows. The 
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period might be described as “ Early 
R.E.” 

Originally this hut had a partition 
in the middle and was meant to accom. 
modate two officers. It might then 




























































have been referred to as a “semi. Alter 
detached residence.” But I am very the § 
lucky, and I have it all to myselj, § til 

with a hole in the partition which § "4 
makes two rooms. I use one of the su" 
doors, and the other is used by my The 
batman, Gunner Clarke, and each oj  !OWe" 
us has a key. One of the rooms, greed 
the sitting-room, has a_ three-ply fy ede 
ceiling. I mention this because that § ‘ied 
which goes on above it has an important jg "Ut 
bearing upon this story. The origina § 2 | 
inhabitant of my hut seems to have fy {atu 
had an ambitious idea of continuing § PY" 
the ceiling to cover both rooms, but! ©& 
I suppose he ran out of three-ply wood week: 
or was moved before he could finish Wi 
his work. Things like that are always § "4 
happening in the Army; anyhow, my sole 

bedroom has nothing by way of a afew 
ceiling to screen off the roof except § YS‘ 
coarse brown hessian of the type which Clark 
was used to go round coco-nut shies § © 
in peace-time, and is now put to more intin 
useful purpose in camps. — 

When I took over this hut it had f° 
been lying empty for a while. Empty, § Pt 
that is, as far as the Quartermaster sha 








was concerned. But what was going 
on up in that roof was nobody's 
business. I prefer not to go into 
that here except to mention that 
Gunner Clarke made a very good 
thing out of it. After a hectic day of 
‘cleaning up,’ he became the proud 
possessor of a very fine widow spider, 
several scorpions, and a large number 













































































of centipedes. The spider, twelve Ms 
inches from toe to toe, of a sickly 0 
green colour and armed with two ms 
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crowds in the canteen, she defeated 
one scorpion after another in contests 
which she drew out artistically to 
please the box office. Her method 
was to spar cleverly through the 
frst few rounds, during which her 
opponent would make furious efforts 
to rush in and bury its sting in her 
pody. ‘Then, when she considered 
that this had gone on long enough, she 
would neatly clip off the deadly tail. 
After that she would play up to 
the sadistic taste of her audience 
util that was satisfied, then she 
would devour her stricken foe at her 
leisure. 

The widow was defeated in the end, 
however, chiefly on account of the 
greed of her promoter, who so over- 
loaded her programme that she became 
tired or careless, or both, with fatal 
results. But even in death she had 
hr value. As an exhibit to the 
foating population of our Naafi, she 
provided for the alcoholic requirements 
of Gunner Clarke for many happy 
weeks. 

When I moved in, therefore, I was 
under the impression that I was the 
sole occupant of the premises. But 
afew days later I was disillusioned. I 
was shaving at the time, whilst Gunner 
Clarke was stertorously sewing an 
unnecessarily ornate button upon an 
intimate part of my trousers. It is 
surprising what action he can put 
into the simple sewing on of a button. 
But that did not disturb the reverie 
in which I indulge whilst shaving. I 
was used to it. I gradually became 
aware, however, of a slight scratching 
noise above my head. My eyebrows 
rose in surprise, the razor nicked an 
unexpectedly raised piece of skin, and 
Gunner Clarke looked awkward. 

“T thought,” I said severely as I 
dabbed at my bleeding face, “ that 
you’d cleaned the whole place out.” 

Gunner Clarke hesitated, well 
knowing that an order is an order 
and all that it entails. ‘“‘ That'll be 
the lizards,’ he said at length. 

“ Oh,” said I non-committallys 
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“Don’t ’arf eat up the flies, they 
don’t.” 

This remark required a little thinking 
out, and, encouraged by my silence, 
Gunner Clarke added the words 
“*. . - and mosquitoes.” 

This put another complexion on 
the matter, especially as I am fond 
of lizards. I like their liveliness, and 
they have a certain appeal. 

** Perhaps we’d better leave them,” 
I said, and Gunner Clarke bit off a 
piece of thread with quiet satisfaction. 
Then I heard a chuckle. “TI calls her 
Lizzie.” 

“Who ?” I asked, not quite certain 
whether I should have said ‘‘ Whom ?” 

“°Er.” Gunner Clarke’s eyes indi- 
cated the ceiling. 

** Oh, the lizard ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. Nice little thing, she is.” 

So Lizzie was allowed to remain 
with, as I subsequently discovered, 
her husband and a family of two. 
The husband was a rather slow- 
witted old lizard with an over-large 
head, who appeared a trifle grumpy, 
but the children were full of life. 
Lizzie herself, besides being a very 
comely little creature, had great charm 
and a definitely feminine appeal. She 
was all that my batman had intimated. 

To begin with, this family of lizards 
were quite excellent tenants. They 
were apt to make a certain amount of 
noise in the roof at night, but most 
of their day was spent in the garden, 
about the business of protecting me 
from flies and noisome insects. 

It may surprise you to hear that 
in these surroundings I have a garden. 
But indeed I have. A very fine 
garden. Our camp, generally speaking, 
is about as ugly as it could be. It 
disfigures the desert. But it does 
include a number of tiny, beautiful, 
and well-kept gardens. They 
remind me of the highly polished 
brass plates and knockers which you 
sometimes see on old and shabby 
doors. Have you ever noticed how 
often their owners will quite cheerfully 
ruin the surrounding paint, in order 
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that the brass may be made to shine 
brightly ? But the secret of our 
garden is water. You can grow almost 
anything in a desert provided that 
you can procure enough water. Next 
to our camp there is an orange grove 
which is stuck like a postage-stamp 
upon the expanse of arid country 
round about. It has a deep well 
whence water is pumped by an engine. 
This engine works incessantly, and 
sometimes I wish that it wouldn’t. 
During the night a gadget is fixed to 
the exhaust, which makes it go ‘teuf 
teuf,’ and the reason is strange indeed. 
Should the engine stop, the sudden 
silence would wake the Arab gentle- 
man who looks after it, and he would 
then get up and set it going again. 
This may appear to be an upside down 
and Oriental method of achieving an 
object, but it works. Therefore I 
have a garden, and as I look at my 
garden I forgive the engine for the 
noise it makes at night. 

It is not a big garden, but in it 
you will find a great number of flowers 
that you’d be proud of in England, 
and also many, like the canna lilies, 
which you couldn’t have at all. It 
was originally laid out by an Australian 
at the beginning of the war, and he 
was evidently a man of taste. There 
is even a small avenue of cypress trees 
which leads up to the building, and 
these have grown quite tall in the 
last four years. The hut is smothered 
in honeysuckle and morning-glory, 
and early in the day, before the sun 
closes up the flowers, it is really a 
beautiful sight. 

It is also very well cared for by a 
good-looking Italian lad, who sings 
grand opera and snatches from his 
native songs in a rich and pleasant 
tenor voice. He used to be a prisoner 
of war, and was dressed in a grey 
suit with black diamond patches. 
Now he is called a ‘co-operator’ and 
wears a British uniform with ‘Italy’ 
embroidered upon the shoulder. This 
has made him very proud. The songs 
he sings somehow show this, and, 
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when he thinks that nobody is looking, 
he uses the officers’ latrines. I confeg 
that I cannot quite understand 4] 
these things, and, in my foolishness, 
I still remember that not many monthly 
ago he was shooting at and killing my 
friends. But that is another story. 

So the lizards, as though to fulfil 
their part of our bargain, went to 
work with a will in my garden. Ip 
spite of his slow-wittedness the husband 
(somehow I never think of him a 
having a name) appeared to be fully 
aware of the purpose for which he 
was sent into this world. In con. 
sequence the family soon multiplied, 
and Lizzie herself was as busy as she 
could be about their needs. Each 
little lizard, as soon as it was old 
enough to forage for itself, was turned 
into the garden to work, and everything 
was very well organised. The whok 
family seemed to spread itself round 
my hut in a circle of about ten yards 
radius. Thus any fly or mosquito 
that was unwise enough to loiter within 
this area was as likely as not to come 
to an untimely end. 

These thorough-going tactics wer 
frequently interrupted by the appear. 
ance of myself, or another human, 
upon the path. That was the signal 
for a general scurry from all directions 
towards the centre. Up the wall 
they would go at break-neck speed 
and into the hole in the eaves, where 
Lizzie, always the first up, would 
wait for them and check them in. 
Usually at least one of the younger 
ones would lose its grip half-way up, 
and, falling headlong, would shake 
itself and start once more at the 
bottom. When they were all in, 
Lizzie herself would enter the hole, 
turn round and poke her long nose 
out to keep an eye on things until 
she considered it was safe for them 
all to come out again and continue 
with the day’s work. 

Then one day I fell ill with sand-fiy 
fever, a disease which is very transient 
and only lasts a few days. But those 
few days are most unpleasant with 
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high temperatures and, at times, a 
fever which borders on delirium. It 
was during one of these spells that I 
chanced to glance at the chair beside 
my camp-bed. Upon it was an object 
which at first convinced me that 
the ‘horrors’ were upon me. For 
lizards are well known to _ figure 
among the company which disports 
itself before a disordered imagination. 
But this was a real live lizard. As 
you have probably guessed already, it 
was Lizzie herself. 

With quick little jerks of her head 
she was looking alternately at me and 
the windows of my hut. Following 
her glances I was quick to perceive 
the object of her visit, because a host 
of flies and insects were buzzing 
about against the panes. She was 
obviously asking permission to bring 
her family inside and deal with them. 

“No, Lizzie,’ I said _ feebly. 
“ Nobody is allowed in here.” 

Lizzie looked up at the ceiling. 
There was a faint surprise in her 
glare as she took in the spiders’ webs 
which were hanging, unmolested at my 
behest, from the ceiling. 

“Well,” I said lamely, “they do 
help to keep down the flies.” 

I was on a very bad wicket, and I 
knew it. So did Lizzie. With one 
of her quick little jumps, all four 
legs at the same time and reminiscent 
of the action of a seal, she was off the 
chair, up the leg of the table, and 
within striking distancs of the window- 
pane. There she picked off as neat 
a right and left in flies as you could 
wish to see. Then she looked at me for 
approval. P 

What could I do in the face of this 
exhibition ? I gave in gracefully, and 
from then on the family was allowed 
to operate inside as well as outside my 
residence. 

The new arrangement worked well 
for a while, and the lizard family 
Scurrying about 
the floor and the walls the little 
creatures were excellent company. 


They were also worth their weight in 
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gold as far as insects were concerned. 
They were so active during the day 
that from then on never a mosquito 
was left to bother me at night. The 
appearance of even a few flies would 
bring the whole family on parade. 
Lizzie would enter by means of a 
crack under my door (which is useful 
for ventilation in the summer, but 
ever so draughty in winter), but the 
children often used a route of their 
own between the roof and the floor 
of the hut. They had made a little 
hole through the hessian near the 
top of my mosquito-net, just near 
the point from which it was attached 
to the ceiling. Through this they 
would pop, to glissade down the net 
and arrive with a lovely bump on the 
floor at the bottom. This was a 
terrific game, and I often caught them 
at it. 

But as often happens when a rule 
is relaxed, others took advantage. 
Also I was weak myself. Take the 
tortoises, for example. There was no 
manner of excuse for allowing them 
inside. They were perfectly happy 


in the garden until I deliberately 
enticed them in with a lettuce which 


TI had stolen from the Mess. But I 
have always been fond of tortoises 
ever since the days of my youth. 
They have character, and no two of 
them behave alike. Besides, they 
become friendly. Gog and Magog, as 
I named them, would even knock 
impatiently when they wanted to 
come in. Their method of doing this 
was effective, even though it may 
have been novel. By raising and 
lowering themselves on their legs 
they managed to make a most eloquent 
clacking noise on the stone slabs 
outside, which invariably brought me 
to the door. I must say I never 
regretted the tortoises. 

The mice, however, were a different 
matter. They, as might be expected, 
were by no means slow to take advan- 
tage of this new indulgence. If lizards 
and tortoises could come in, so could 
they, and they jolly well did. And 

U 
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what a racket they kicked up all 
night, scampering all over the place 
and having a high old time! They 
nibbled my chocolate, gnawed my 
slippers, and gorged themselves on 
my shaving soap. Finally, when 
they made a nest in my pillow, Gunner 
Clarke was commissioned to procure 
a mouse-trap as they’d gone a bit too 
far! But finding a mouse-trap was 
no easy matter in our part of the 
world. It took time. Most things 
do take time, as a matter of fact, 
with Gunner Clarke, but he appeared 
at last with a magnificent specimen. 
It resembled a miniature lion’s cage, 
and was insinuated, with difficulty, 
through the ‘servant’s entrance,’ after 
which it was carefully set up in a 
tactical position. 

t worked, though, that trap. Before 
I had been asleep a couple of hours 
it was fairly hotching with mice, and 
woke me up with a noise like a banjo 
solo. There wasn’t the slightest chance 
of any more sleep until those mice 
had been disposed of. But how? 
Just take them out and kill them! 
But they weren’t the sort of mice 
you could deal with as easily as all 
that. They were, in fact, some of 
the nicest little creatures I had seen 
for a long time. Beautifully fit, they 
looked, with sleek coats and beady 
eyes as bright as stars. You see, 
they were not the ordinary type of 
house mice. Normally there are no 
houses here, so naturally there are 
no house mice. These were field mice 
of very high order. I must say I 
fell for them. But mice, even field 
mice, and sleep were not compatible— 
not in that musical mouse-trap. So 
TI was again weak. I walked out into 
the night and placed the trap and its 
lively contents about forty yards from 
my hut. At that distance they could 
not disturb me, and Gunner Clarke 
would have to deal with the situation 
in the morning. 

As it turned out, Gunner Clarke 
was never given a chance of dealing 
with the situation. He looked really 
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startled the next morning when he 
brought my tea. 

**What’s the matter, Clarke?” [| 
said. 

“It’s them there mice, sir.” An 
incredulous look spread over his face. 

“What have they done now?” [I 
asked sleepily. 

** Bin an’ dragged the trap right out 
into the desert, sir!” 

“No!” For that time in the 
morning I consider that I put up a 
creditable feat of dissimulation. ‘‘ Bring 
it in—I’d like to look at them.”’ 

Gunner Clarke hesitated. 
much use now, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

*Tank’s bin an’ run over the ’ole 
bloomin’ lot, sir.” 

I left it at that. 

Up to this point things were well 
under control, although they were 
obviously inclined to get out of hand. 
But then Lizzie herself began to fail 
me. It began by her taking in paying 
guests. Such a thing was never in 


** Not 


any way contemplated in the original 
agreement, but a family of sparrows 


took up its residence in one of the 
eaves. J] assumed, naturally, that 
they were paying, because Lizzie with 
her now numerous family was quite 
capable of preventing them from 
moving in. Besides, I believe that 
lizards are fond of birds’ eggs. 

Now I am fond of birds, and I don’t 
wish to be misunderstood, but these 
sparrows were @ noisy, ill-bred lot. I 
had no use for them. 

There are many other birds here 
that would have been very acceptable 
as guests; the bee-eaters, for example. 
With their graceful flight they remind 
me of swallows, but they are much 
more expensively dressed. Truly 
Eastern, they are attired in gorgeous 
raiment with golden waistcoats and 
wings of cobalt blue. Their chirrupy 
soft note is very pleasing and makes 
one feel less lonely. So do the little 
crested desert larks, which ave so 
confiding that they merely hop out 
of the way as you pass them by; or 
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se they flutter into the air and 
‘tall’ in front of you at the height 


that almost fans your face. 

;; also a solemn little grey owl who 
its on top of the pole which supports 
my laundry-line. He looks very 
solemn for hours on end, and I often 
wonder what he thinks about. It 
might be those field mice, or it might 
be just nothing at all, like those 
humans who gain a reputation for 
agacity by saying very little when 
rally they are silent merely because 
they can think of nothing to say. 
Then there are the storks which 
pass OVer US Once a year, drifting and 
wheeling in their hundreds on their 
lng journey north. They must accom- 
jlish the distance between South 
Africa and Prussia with the very 
mnimum of effort, because they 
hardly seem to use their wings at all 
jor flying. Like gliders, they profit 


fom their knowledge of the winds. 
Five times these storks have travelled 
the length of the Levant since I came 
out here, and much of note has hap- 


pned in those years. They have 
drifted lazily over many a _ hectic 
wene in Europe and Africa during 
that time, but the battles which men 
fght are of no more interest to them 
than they were to their ancestors, 
who have migrated like this for 
centuries. 

Some of these storks stop over for 
8 while and march solemnly about 
in whatever cultivation they can find. 
Bedtime for them is then a problem 
because, just as we prefer to go 
pstairs to bed, so they like to roost 
ina tree. And trees are very scarce 
this country, so sometimes as the 
im goes down as many as forty of 
these big birds will decorate a single 
live tree. Often there is a deal 
t bickering and squabbling at this 
fhortage of accommodation. 

The quails come, too, from time to 
ime—hundreds of them. They land 
pon the beaches quite exhausted, and 
ery, many of them never fly away. 
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As soon as they arrive the Arabs 
are on the warpath, and a _ local 
form of trap takes heavy toll of them. 
The captured quails are then exported 
alive in wicker baskets, and before 
the war they travelled far and wide. 
Many a chorus girl in London has 
been regaled by her admirer with 
a quail that met its fate on Gaza 
beach ! 

But those vulgar chattering sparrows 
were @ different matter. Mrs Sparrow 
was not so bad because she was busy 
looking after those eggs which Lizzie 
had not taken by way of rent. But 
Mr Sparrow, out of a job for the 
time being, made himself an infernal 
nuisance. Work was impossible in my 
hut whilst he was sitting on the 
opened window, repeating the same 
meaningless screech a thousand times 
over. Perhaps his most annoying 
habit was the breakfast roll-call parade 
which he was wont to hold at five 
o’clock in the morning. At that 
unearthly hour he would wake me 
up by drilling the pigeons on the 
top of my tin roof. These pigeons, 
who appeared to have put on their 
heaviest marching boots for the occa- 
sion, would drive me nearly raving 
mad by strutting pompously up and 
down with their chests puffed out like 
guardsmen. 

The crisis came when the sparrow 
family hatched out and began to 
grow up. There were then far too 
many birds for the limited accom- 
modation, and the noise they made 
whilst scrapping for places was more 
than [could bear. Finally, my patience 
being exhausted, the hand of Gunner 
Clarke fel] upon the nest, and for a 
little while I was left in peace. 

Meanwhile the lizards carried on 
their good work, and I found them 
excellent company. The exquisite 
construction of the young ones was 
a joy to behold, and the whole family, 
on account of the way in which its 
members scurried about whenever I 
came near, was constantly bringing 
itself to my attention. I confess that 
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I should have missed those lizards if 
anything had happened to them. 

And things do happen to lizards. 
There was a tragedy not very long 
ago. It occurred in the next hut to 
mine, where two little creatures can 
still be seen with their heads stuck 
out from the eaves. They look for 
all the world like two miniature 
gargoyles, as they are gradually being 
mummified by the sun. I don’t know 
just how it happened, but I suspect 
some sort of ‘triangle drama.’  Per- 
haps the two victims, a lady and her 
lover, were surprised by the husband, 
and, in their haste to escape his wrath, 
they chose too narrow an exit from 
the roof. Anyhow, they have managed 
to get their forelegs through, but their 
hind-legs have been caught, and a 


dreadful fate has overtaken them. 

It was this train of thought which 
set me wondering about Lizzie. As 
far as I had observed, up till that 
time her family life had been all that 
could be desired in spite of the rather 
surly di-position of her lord. 


There 
had been of late, however, a newcomer 
about the place. There being only 
one alternative, which I was loath to 
contemplate in connection with Lizzie, 
I took him to be another paying guest. 
I thought it rather cheek of her, in 
fact, to take him in after what had 
happened over the sparrows. He was, 
nevertheless, a very colourful per- 
sonality. To be precise, he was a 
handsome and versatile chameleon. I 
thought of him at once as ‘Charlie 
Chan,’ on account, I suppose, of some 
distant memory of the Chinaman who 
used to appear on the films. 

Whatever his moral status might 
have been, Charlie was a very dignified 
figure. He looked like a diminutive 
edition of one of the prehistoric animals, 
the sort with triangular fins down their 
spines. His action was slow and 
jerky, and he moved as though by 
clockwork, with a baleful look in his 
eye. He would be a difficult paramour, 
I should think, and certainly he was 
very bad at disguising his feelings. I 
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could imagine his turning green with 
envy, and yellow when he was jealous, fi; 
It would be quite useless for him ty 
make out that he was cheerful whey 
he was feeling blue, and when he was 
angry he was bound to turn red. }j 
was just possible that he might go 
white with rage, but certainly he 
would not turn black. Black, they 
tell me, he cannot manage. This 
seems to be a very sore point with 
chameleons, and if you place them 
on a black background they are liablefli 
to expire in their attempts to live up 
to the family reputation. 

As I mentioned, I was at first 
prepared to believe that the presence 
of this newcomer was quite respectable, j 
but later I had my suspicions. He 
and Lizzie were seen about the place 
far too much, in my opinion, and | 
was surprised at the lack of interest 
in this state of affairs that was show 
by her hu:band. I was_ beginning 
to write him off in my mind as a 
‘mari complaisant.’ 
occurred which confirmed my sts 
picions. I was woken about thre 
o’clock one morning by a clammy bang 
on my face. At first I was inclined 
to attribute this to the supernatural, 
but then, when I had recovered fromffs 
the shock, I realised what had dis. 
turbed my slumbers. It was Charlie. 
He had fallen through the hole in the 
hessian roof. As he was heavier than 
the baby lizards, the mosquito-net had 
given way and deposited him upo 
my reposing countenance. Now what 
was he doing in the lizards’ quarters at 
three o’clock in the morning ? 

Of course, in a ponderous attemp 
to ingratiate himself with their mother, 
he may have been playing with the 
children. 
said, “‘ Come on, Uncle Charlie. 

@ run on our toboggan slide.” 
may have. But I doubt it. 
that time in the morning! 

After that I kept an eye on Charlie 
and I must admit that he providedfi 
me with plenty of entertainmet 
But apart from anything to do wi 
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him, there were other suspicions form- 
ing in my mind about Lizzie. I tried 
hard to give her the benefit of the 
doubt, but if there was anything in 


‘them she was rapidly going downhill. 


[had heard a familiar sort of bumping 
noise from time to time in my roof, 
and in my experience that could only 


yfmean one thing. But I will come to 
is that later. 
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Meanwhile I had decided to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with Lizzie. Being 
fond of her, I wanted to warn her 
about her ways, and the opportunity 
came one afternoon. She was sitting 
on my window:-sill, regarding with 
an unmistakably dissipated eye the 
insects which swarmed upon it. This 
suited me. I was certain she had 
been up to no good, and she looked 
as though she was in a chastened 
mood. Now was my time to have a 
go at her. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Lizzie?’ I opened, stirring up the 
insects with my pencil. ‘“‘ Chase ’em 
off! They’re laughing at you!” 

Lizzie gave a faint hiccough, and 


gHa slight glaze spread over her usually 


rnatural, 
red from 
had dis. 
; Charlie. 


bright little eyes. Then I realised 
that I was on the wrong track. I 
spotted what the trouble was. It 
was no affair of the heart. It had 
to do with the stomach. She was 
gorged. As Gunner Clarke would 
have expressed it, she had it! This 
was clear to me when I remembered 
that we’d had a visit from the insect 
community the night before. 

These ‘ visiting nights,’ which gen- 
erally take place when the khamsin 
wind blows hot off the desert, must be 
seen to be believed. The whole insect 
world turns up, and it is, in con- 


sequence, a night out for the lizards. 
There are, I believe, over half a million 


Wpdifferent 


species of insect already 
known to science, and it seems as 
hough almost every one must send a 
presentative. The khamsin is an 


ide@fill wind for the humans, because it 


Teduces us to mere shadows of our 
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lot of good for these creatures that 
live on insects. 

On these occasions the air is full of 
wings, and attached to them are 
bodies of every conceivable shape and 
form. The insects batter themselves 
against the electric globes, get into 
our hair, tumble into our soup, and 
generally behave in a crazy fashion. 
There is no room to describe them 
all here, but I must just mention the 
Praying Mantis. He is the aristocrat 
of all the insects, and sometimes 
grows as big as six inches long. Spot- 
lessly clean and of a beautiful light- 
green colour, he is most confiding and 
soon becomes quite tame. Even the 
first time you meet him he will sit 
on your hand for as long as you care 
to let him and cock his goat-shaped 
head on one side in order to see more 
clearly what you are doing. He seems 
to have no fear, and is the only insect 
I know that moves its head like an 
animal. 

I should also point out that the 
‘submerged tenth’ of the insect world 
also turns up to these parties. Al- 
though they are enemies of society 
and nobody wants them, like all 
people with inferiority complexes they 
delight in making themselves felt. I 
have no intention of mentioning their 
names, but if you want to know who 
they are there is a very simple way of 
finding out. All you have to do is 
to buy a tin of Mr Keatings’ powder, 
and there, on the black-list, you will 
see all their names set out. 

But, on the whole, they are a harm- 
less and rather jolly lot, these insects. 
I like to picture them at a big party 
of their own. It would probably be 
given in a small cave reminiscent of 
Gothic architecture and decorated in 
the ‘rococo’ style. The Mantis, I 
am sure, would be the host, and I can 
see him as he stands at the head of 
the staircase in the twinkling light 
thrown by clusters of glow-worms 
that hang from the ceiling. He is 
immaculately turned out in his emerald 
tail-coat, and in his characteristic 
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attitude he proffers a hand to the 
incoming guests. By his side is a 
plump and expensive-looking furry 
hawk-moth who is acting as his hostess, 
and they make a very handsome 
couple. 

Down below, a jolly company is 
dancing energetically to the music of 
the crickets and grasshoppers, whilst 
a chorus of bull-frogs croaks out the 
latest insect song hits. It is not the 
sort of music that you and I would 
appreciate, of course, but the insects 
think it is grand. Lovely young fire- 
flies are being waltzed around by 
dashing dragon-flies in their tight- 
waisted uniforms, and daddy-long-legs 
are dancing more sedately with the 
plainer of the moths. Jitter-bugs are 
hopping all over the place, and the 
clumsy old ‘ sausage-bellies ’ are. bump- 
ing into everybody as usual. Their 
controls are always so mixed up that 
it is difficult to tel] whether or not 
they have been indulging too freely. 
Judging by the number of flat-footed 
old beetles in shiny tail-coats that are 
bustling about with plates and glasses, 
there appears to be no lack of hospi- 
tality in any case. The bees, of course, 
will have done all the catering, but I 
doubt whether they ever actually go 
to parties. They are always far too 
busy. So are the ants. They shift 
all the furniture and things about, and 
in fact they never seem to stop hauling 
something or other around. 

But this will never do. We must 
get back to our story ! Well, it appears 
that I had misjudged Lizzie, or thought 
I had, and I was a trifle ashamed of 
myself. But still I could not get that 
bumping noise out of my mind. 
Surely, with a perfectly good husband 
and Charlie hanging about, she had not 
been encouraging still another admirer ! 

Then the blow fell. Gunner Clarke, 
as usual, broke the bad news, although, 
to judge by his appearance, he seemed 
highly delighted. At arm’s length 


and on the end of a stick he was 
carrying the carcass of a badly battered 
snake. 
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“The Arabs says it’s poisonous,” }, 
announced with relish. 

“TI shouldn’t be surprised,” I lieg 
knowing the snake to be _ perfect} 
harmless, but judging this a suitabj 
opportunity for building up my bat 
man’s ego, which is sometimes incline 
to ebb, ‘‘ Did it rattle ?” 

He pondered for a moment whethe 
or not he should take this fy 
but thought better of it. “No 
sir,” he replied at length in the sor 
of tone that St George might hav 
used when describing his own en. 
counter, ‘‘ but it ’issed ’orrible.” 

Then my mind began to wander as 
I contemplated the implications o 
this new turn of events. So I ha 
been right. I had thought all along 
that the bumping noise in my roo 
had been caused by a snake. I was 
sadly disappointed in the way thing 
had turned out. I should miss thos 
lizards if they had to be done away 
with. 

The voice of Gunner Clarke broke 
in upon my thoughts: “ That ther 
Lizzie don’t ’arf ’ave some funny boy 
friends !”’ 

“Not ’arf she don’t,” I replied 
absently, to his astonishment. The 
I remembered a story that I had onee 
been told. 

The story was about a good-natured 
tramp. This tramp, once upon 3 
sunny summer’s day, lay down ti 
rest beside a hedgerow. Nestling his 
head against a bank, he threw opel 
his coat and exposed to the zephyr 
an expanse of belly that was sur 
prising in one whose visible means 0! 
support were so slender. Then bi 
went to sleep. 

After a short while a grasshoppel 
appeared and contemplated this fleshy 
eminence. Then he leaped lightly 
and landed without in any way di* 
turbing the tramp. A few minute 
later a fly joined the grasshoppe 
and began to carry out that incessall! 
brushing of the hair and rubbing © 
the feet which seems to be the — 
occupation of flies. Then a buttertfl 
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descended, and remained quivering as 
butterflies will. After that, a large 
ant crawled laboriously up the flank 
of the tramp, and, by tortuous routes, 
arrived eventually in the midst of the 
assembly on the top. 

The indirect and therefore more 
noticeable approach of the ant aroused 
the tramp from his slumbers. But, 
as we have already said, he was a 
good-natured tramp, and it was a 
hot and pleasant summer’s day. No, 
his hands clasped behind his head, 
he merely contemplated drowsily and 
benevolently the gathering of insects 
which were making so free with his 
person. He even chuckled as, in their 
turn, a bumble-bee and a daddy-long- 
legs joined the party. He was a very 
hospitable tramp. 

But then a wasp appeared and 
buzzed angrily as it cruised erratically 
above the peaceful group below it. 
And this wasp, carefully judging its 
distance and choosing what it probably 
considered to be the most vulnerable 
target on the tramp’s exposed anatomy, 
finally dived down and viciously dug 
in its sting. 

This was too much, even for the 
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easy-going nature of the tramp. A 
spasm of pain replaced the indulgent 
expression on his outraged face, and 
he swept the whole community from 
his person. 

“For that,” he said, “you'll all 
have to go!” 

With this story in my mind [ 
turned to Gunner Clarke and inspected 
his trophy. I was bound to admit 
that it was an evil-looking customer, 
whatever its potentialities for harm 
might be. It had brown and white 
stripes the length of its three and a 
half feet from head to tail and a face 
like a viper. 

“Clarke,” I said with sorrow in 
my voice, “ for this they'll all have to 
go!” 

“Very good, sir. The women is all 
the same.” I have often suspected a 
broken romance in the former life of 
Gunner Clarke. But with his usual 
zeal he carried out the allotted task, 
and now there is not a living creature 
within the confines of my hut. Well, 
hardly a living creature. 

Nevertheless, I miss the patter of 
little feet occasionally. Now I do feel 
a bit lonely sometimes ! 


















I HAVE already told (“‘ Medicine- 
man’s Child,” ‘ Maga,’ December 1943) 
of my upbringing as the adopted son 
and future successor of an Indian 
medicine-man, and how, after a Jesuit 
missionary had taken me away from 
the Indians, I made up my mind that 
if I could not be a medicine-man among 
the Dogribs I would be one among the 
white men. 

Truly an ambitious scheme for a 
boy of thirteen, without money, 
friends, position, or influence ;_illiter- 
ate, knowing no word of English and 
wholly ignorant of the white men’s 
ways. Had I known more about the 
difficulties ahead, I might well have 
given up the idea as impossible. As 
it was, having formed the resolve, 
every principle of my Indian training 
made me the more determined to 
carry it out. 

Pére Louis, the good priest who had 
undertaken the task of civilising me, 
did his best to give me a fitting start. 
I got from him a sound basic education, 
including a good grounding in Latin, 
a language which he seemed to think 
necessary for my soul’s salvation. I 
cannot be sure that it has had that 
result, but it proved most useful in 
my subsequent studies. I hated 
bitterly every part of the process of 
being civilised, but I saw clearly 
that without the white men’s learning 
I could not carry out my project. I 
had the keen and retentive memory 
of those who cannot read or write, 
and my receptive powers had been 
sharpened since early childhood by 
the severe Indian training. Those 
qualities, coupled with a dogged 
determination to reach my goal, cost 
what it might, must have made me 
one of Pére Louis’s most satisfactory 
pupils. 















































































































































































































































THE HARD ROAD. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE OF DR H. G. ESMONDE. 


TOLD BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 





After a year of this schooling came 
a sudden change. Louis Riel, a French 
half-breed who had already, some 
years earlier, led a revolt against the 
Government, now raised a new rebellion 
among the northern Indians and 
induced a number of tribes to join it. 
Pére Louis, though sympathising with 
many grievances which the Indians 
undoubtedly had, was shrewd enough 
to see that if the rebellion succeeded, 
or if the rebels even gained some early 
victories, it would in the end be 
disastrous for the Indians themselves, 
the people to whom he had devoted 
his life of service. Unable to prevent 
the movement, he felt it his duty to 
hinder it in any way he could. With 
this aim in view he took me down- 
country, where a column was forming 
to move against the rebels, and offered 
my services to the column commander 
as interpreter and scout. 

The story of that campaign is too 
long to tell here. I can only touch 
briefly on the part I played myseli. 
Our column, the left flank of the whole 
force, was composed of three troops 
of the N.W.M.P. and two troops of 
mounted militia. The rebel Indians 
were coming from all the northern 
parts, aiming to concentrate in the 
open country of the Upper Saskatche- 
wan. It was our job to forestall and 
break up that concentration. This 
small mobile column was to work up 
to the N.W., and my own particular 
task was to scout two days ahead 
of its advanced patrols. For which 
reason I think I may fairly claim the 
title of First Boy Scout. 

I was fourteen at that time, tall 
for my age, slight, wiry, and as tough 
as any Indian. My hair was black, 
cut Indian fashion, and, except for 
my blue-grey Irish eves, T could easily 
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pass for an Indian boy. My dress 
was the usual frontier costume: trade 
shirt; buckskin coat and trousers 
fringed with tassels of finely cut 
buckskin and decorated with wampum 
beads; moccasins; an Indian toma- 
hawk and a keen-edged scalping-knife, 
not unlike the ‘ commando-knife’ of 
the present day. But when out 
scouting I would strip naked, except 
for a loin-cloth, and paint myself 
with red ochre, Indian fashion. The 
danger of leaving a torn shred of 
clothing on some thorn or snag, for a 
hostile scout to see, was too great to 
risk. 

My duties were explained to me 
before I started. I was to search all 
trails and valleys for any sign of 
Indians—smoke or tracks. If I found 
warm ashes of a fire, I was to follow 
up the track on which the scouting- 
party had gone. If I sighted a sentry, 
I must work round him till I found 
the camp, note the numbers and tribe 
of the enemy, and come back to the 
advanced patrols to report. 

It was exciting work, just the job 
for a youngster to whom adventure 
was the spice of life. To see without 
being seen had been part of my training 
since childhood, and only twice during 
the campaign was I spotted by an 
enemy. Each time, however, I was 
lucky enough to get the best of a very 
ticklish rough-and-tumble of the ‘all 
in’ variety. I had been told, if I 
met a lone Indian and could pacify 
him with a tap on the head and 
bring him in a prisoner, that he 
might be of great use to our Intelli- 
gence officer. But when one is fighting 
for one’s life, it is not easy to gauge 
the exact force with which one taps 
the adversary on the head with the 
blunt back-end of a tomahawk. 
Unfortunately, in both those cases 
I tapped too hard, and finding that 
the opponents were no longer in any 
condition to give information, I left 
them where they dropped. 

I was able to locate and report on 
@ good many Indian camps, and when 
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the rebellion was finally crushed and 
the columns demobilised, I was heartily 
praised by the column commander 
for the work I had done. But a medal 
was given for the campaign, which 
the mounted militia all received, as 
they were on the military establish- 
ment, while the N.W.M.P. (I counted 
as one of their scouts) were not reckoned 
eligible for it, being civil police. 
Eventually it was given to them too, 
but not till 1918, when I also received 
it. By that time not many of those 
who helped to put down the revolt 
were still alive. 

I thoroughly enjoyed that year of 
my life, though it did not help me 
towards the medical degree which 
was my ambition. And yet, indirectly, 
it did. For towards the end of the 
operations I made the acquaintance 
of a trapper, an elderly man and a 
queer character, who took me on 
when the fighting was over, as a chore- 
boy, to help him in his work. This 
man was one of the odd misfits that 
were not infrequently to be found in 
the backwoods of Canada in those 
days. He came of a good English 
family, he was a public school boy 
and an Oxford M.A., but drink had 
been the cause of his downfall, and 
he had drifted to the forests of the 
North-west. 

With that trapper I spent a year, 
cleaning traps, cooking, preparing 
skins, chopping wood, doing all camp 
chores, and incidentally learning much 
of the trapping business. I told him 
how keen I was to educate myself, 
and how my great ambition was to 
become a doctor. He was amused 
at this, but finding that I was in 
earnest he became interested, and 
offered to give me what teaching he 
could. In the evenings and on days 
when we did not go round the trap 
line, he would give me lessons with 
much good-nature and patience, and 
I learned a great deal under his 
tuition. Unfortunately he died rather 
suddenly—of whisky—and I was again 
thrown on my own resources. 

U2 
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During all this time I had been 
saving money. My wages had been 
small, but my wants were very few, 
and every dollar that could be spared 
beyond sheer necessities was put 
aside for the future. Pére Louis had 
given me a list of the books I ought 
to study, and I gradually collected 
these as I was able to pay for them. 
After my trapper friend’s death I 
tramped the country looking for work. 
Any job that was offered I took, no 
matter how hard or how unpleasant, 
so long as it would give me food and 
shelter with an odd dollar or two to 
add to my growing hoard. 

One day I came to the trading-post 
of Fort Liard and asked the factor if 
he had a job for me. 

** What can you do ?”’ he inquired. 

** Anything,” said I. 

‘**Can you drive a dog-team ? ” 

“Yep!” I cried joyfully; for 
during my boyhood with the Dogrib 
Indians I had mastered all there was 
to learn in the art of driving and 
caring for sledge dogs. 

“Tll give you a trial,” said the 
factor. ‘I’ve got a contract for the 
mail from here to Rampart on the 
Porcupine River, and I’ve lost the 
man that used to drive for me. If 
you can do the job, you’re the man I 
want.” 

From that day I went on the pay-roll 
as dog-driver. My job was a respon- 
sible and by no means an easy one. 
The distance from Fort Liard to 
Rampart is 700 miles by air-line, 
probably about 1100 by trail, through 
very wild country, mountain, and 
forest. Once the snow was frozen 
hard, my team of seven to nine dogs 
could pull the sledge with a load of 
800 lb. at an average speed of 7 
miles an hour. In really easy country, 
say a frozen river and hard snow, 
with no very rough bits, our usual run 
would be 35 to 40 miles in a day. 
But the distance varied greatly. Some- 
times we could do no more than 15 
miles in the day, while the best day’s 
run I ever made was 72 miles in 
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10 hours. That sounds a big distance 
to do on foot, but the country was 
one of long rolling slopes. On a down- 
hill slope I would stand on the rear 
ends of the runners, tipping the forward 
ends up to slide easily over any hump 
in the snow, braking the speed slightly 
to help the dogs, and giving myself a 
welcome rest. 

I carried a stock of frozen fish as 
food for the dogs, but this was a reserve 
in case of need. Usually I could shoot 
some game by the way, caribou, moose 
or even snow-shoe rabbits, and feed 
myself and my team on fresh meat. 
My custom was to travel for three 
hours; then halt for about half an 
hour to give the dogs a rest, turning 
the sledge on its side so that they 
could not run away; brew myself a 
pot of coffee, and have a bit to eat; 
then stroll into the timber on the 
chance of getting a shot at something. 
Another three hours’ travel, with 
another rest, and possibly a third if 
conditions were good, before making 
camp for the night. 

When I camped, there was plenty 
to do before going to sleep. First 
I had to chop enough wood to keep a 
good fire going all night. The dogs 
were fed, tied up, carefully inspected 
for any possible injuries during the 
day’s journey, and their feet washed 
in warm water to remove any balled 
snow between the toes. After that I 
cooked and ate my supper, got into 
my sleeping-bag laid on a soft springy 
mattress of cut spruce branches, and 
by the light of a hurricane-lantern 
studied my school books till I grew 
too sleepy. On the trail next day I 
would go over the evening’s work in 
my mind, repeating it aloud till I 
knew it thoroughly. By this means 
I fixed each day’s lessons firmly in my 
memory. 

For two winters I ran that dog-team 
mail. In the summer I carried it by 
canoe on a different route. Down 
the Liard River till it joined the 
Mackenzie, then down that great 
river, the highway of the north, to 
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\‘Pherson, at the head of the delta. 
%o far it was a simple matter, dropping 
jown-stream some 700 miles. From 
\‘Pherson it became more complicated. 
| had to work up small tributary 
rivers into a network of waterways 
and lakes till I reached a stream 
fowing into the Porcupine River, 
itself a main tributary of the Yukon, 
and for its whole course inside the 
Arctic Circle. But I always had an 
Indian with me on these trips, and 
the waterways were so interlaced that 
wwe longest portage was never more 
han two miles. Once I reached the 








































By the end of my second winter of 
log-driving, I reckoned I had saved 
nough money to make a start east- 
ards, as I knew that in this wild 
orthern land I could never get the 
ucation which I needed to carry 
e to the goal of my dreams. I 
rorked my way south to Fort Nelson 
British Columbia, getting a job 
n a farm here, a job in a lumber- 
amp there, for a few days or weeks 
t a time, and adding a few more 
odllars to my slender hoard. At 
felson I struck it lucky; for I was 
ble to hire my services as guide and 
unter to several parties from the 
astern states. Here, for the first 
ime, I came into contact with men 
ho lived a totally different life from 
hat of any I had hitherto met. Rich 
en, well educated, with important 
usiness or professional interests in 
eat cities which were only names to 
e Men to whom a trip to our 
rests was a pleasant holiday, and 
ho were willing to spend money 
eely for the shooting or fishing 
hich to me had been merely the 
eans of getting food for the day. 

At first, with the arrogance of 
buth, I despised these men heartily 
ignorant tenderfeet. But they 
ere friendly folk and ready to talk 
out the eastern country to which 
Was aiming to travel. I soon realised 
at if these men knew little of my 
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mode of life, I knew nothing of theirs, 
and it was the life of people such as 
these into which I had determined to 
make my way. So I made a close 
study of everything they said and 
did, which helped me on many 
occasions and in many ways later on. 

My work as guide and hunter 
brought me in more money than 
any work I had yet done, and as soon 
as the next spring came I set out on 
the long road to my final destination, 
Montreal. It was a journey of some 
3000 miles, and I had to do it as 
cheaply as possible. From Fort Nelson 
I travelled, largely by canoe, to 
Edmonton, getting a few jobs on the 
way to pay expenses. At Edmonton 
I was lucky enough to be taken on as 
a working hand by a man who was 
running a freight team to Calgary, 
the nearest railway station in those 
days, and I did that part of my 
journey in a buckboard. From Calgary 
the railway ran to Montreal, but the 
cost of a ticket would have swallowed 
up most of my hard-earned savings. 
So I had to do a bit of thinking. 
Finally, I decided to ‘ beat the rattler’ 
—in other words, to travel by train 
to Montreal without the formality of 
buying a ticket. 

During the past years I had talked 
with many men who moved in social 
circles where this procedure was 
common, and theoretically I knew a 
good deal about the game, but had 
never yet put my theoretical knowledge 
into practice. The first thing, of 
course, was a matter of scouting, to 
find out how the land lay, so I went 
down to the freight-yards. Much 
Asiatic freight, landed at Vancouver, 
goes through Calgary, and much local 
freight is sent east from there. 

Now there are various methods of 
‘beating the rattler.” That most in 
favour with some travellers is to 
hang about the round-house when a 
freight train is being made up, taking 
care not to be seen by the ‘station 
bull ’—the railwey detective. The 
voyager sneaks along the track at 
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the far side of the train, looking at 
the notes on the box-cars, and selects 
the one which is going to the farthest 
point. He waits till the car is nearly 
filled and slips in unobtrusively just 
before it is filled and sealed up. Now 
he is all right till the car arrives at 
its destination, when he trusts to his 
luck to be able to get away without 
being spotted. If his luck fails he has 
a bad time. 

But this method entails much 
privation. Hunger and thirst, for of 
necessity he can carry little to eat 
and drink; intense cold at night; a 
cramped position in which movement 
is hardly possible and which eventually 
becomes torture ; and a strong chance 
of severe manhandling if detected on 
arrival. It seemed to me that a little 
more risk of failure and a great deal 
less misery was a better bet. 

I decided to steal a ride on a 
passenger train. On these trains the 
express-car — Anglice goods-van — is 
immediately behind the tender. There 
are two foot-ladders to the top of the 
car, and one can stand on a narrow 
ledge between them, holding on to 
both ladders, or vary one’s position 
by sitting on a small shelf in rear of 
the tender, holding on to what one 
can, which is not much. In either 
case one is fairly well hidden from 
prying eyes by the tender. 

The train started, and for some 
time I felt that I was getting on 
nicely. After about an hour, however, 
a gruff voice above me _ shouted, 
“Hop it, bo!” I looked up to see 
the fireman’s face—an ugly one it 
was too—looking down at me from 
the rear end of the tender. ‘“‘ Have a 
heart, brother!” said I, and feeling 
quickly in my pocket I held up a 
couple of dollar bills. He grabbed 
them without a word, and crawled 
back to his place. At the end of the 
‘section,’ something over 200 miles, 
I dropped off ; for here the train crew 
was changed, going back to Calgary 
on a west-bound train. I cruised round 
the place and found a ‘ flop-house,’ 
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where I bought a fifty-cent bed for 
the night. I had made my firg 
‘section’ anyhow. 

Looking back, I fully realise the 
iniquity of my journey to Montreal, 
But we have it on the authority of 
Byron that “ at sixteen the conscience 
seldom gnaws,” and I don’t think | 
had much conscience at all in those 
days. Moreover, I firmly believed that 
the end justifies the means—TI hasten 
to add that I did not get this doctrine 
from my Jesuit teacher—and to attain 
my ambition I was ready to do much 
more sinful things than defrauding 
a great railway company of a few 
dollars. 

Next evening I found a train going 
east, and repeated my trick of the 
day before, this time without being 
detected. This brought me to Regina 
in the early hours of the morning, and 
I spent the rest of that day just hanging 
round. I learned that an east-bound 
train would arrive that afternoon, 
and when it came in I was ther, 
though keeping modestly in the back 
ground. While the engine was fillin 
up at the water-tank I slipped quieth 
into my place at the front en 
of the express-car, but the firema 
spotted me. 

** How far you going ?” he asked. 

** All the way,” said I. 

“Have you got anything?” h 
demanded. 

** A little,” I replied meekly. 

No more was said till the trai 
started, when he called to me to clim 
over into the cab. When I got ther 
he asked— 

** What have you ?” 

** A razor,” said I. 

** Got any money ?” 

** A little.” 

“How much ?” 
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It was no time to be punctilio 
about the truth. 

* All I got in the world is fi 
dollars,”’ I said. 

“*Give me three and you can fi 
in the cab,”’ said he. 

Slowly and with an air of gr 
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unwillingness I pulled out the little 
wad of five dollar bills that I had 
put ready in my pocket for such an 
emergency as this. I detached three 
of them and handed them to him. 
Without any comment he pocketed 
them and turned to his work. But 
after stoking the furnace he came 
back to me and chatted for a while 
in the friendliest way. I spent a very 
comfortable night in that cab, slept 
soundly in a corner, and so I arrived 
in Winnipeg. 

By this time I was feeling quite 
pleased with myself. I had done 
nearly half my journey by rail at a 
cost of only five dollars, and had got 
into no trouble. I thought to myself, 
“When your luck is in, play it up,” 
so determined to try a bolder game 
for the next stage, and see what Fate 
would do for me. 

Accordingly, when the time came 
to join an east-bound train, instead of 
fattening myself against the forward 
end of the express-car, I boarded a 
passenger-car and stood on the plat- 
form. I was alone there when the 
ticket-checker came along to find me 
placidly gazing at the scenery. 

“Ticket ?”’ he snapped. 

I turned to him with an air of dis- 
arming innocence. 

“Very sorry, brother—had no time 
to get one. How much is it worth for 
your section ?” 

He looked me over as if sizing up 
my appearance and dress, which 
evidently did not strike him as opulent. 

“ Say three dollars.” 

I handed him the bills, and he 
gave me a punched check which took 
me all the way to Montreal. The 
Goddess of Fortune was certainly doing 
me well. 

Montreal at first was a bewilderment 
to me. Far the biggest and the 
busiest city I had yet seen, and as I 
wandered through the crowded streets, 
where I knew not a soul and where 
nobody cared whether I was alive or 
dead, the quest on which I had come 
seemed to fade into the mists of hope- 
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lessness. I had not the remotest 
notion of how to begin. 

But my luck held; the key to the 
problem came in a wholly unexpected 
way. After roaming the streets for 
hours, I turned into a small saloon 
and asked for a schooner of beer. A 
voice at my elbow said— 

“How do, stranger? Fine day! 
Have you just blown in?” 

“Yep,” said IL. 

The barman passed me my beer. 
The stranger looked at it wistfully. 

** Make it two, brother ! ” he pleaded. 

I was glad enough to talk to some- 
body, so ordered another schooner. 
The man was good-looking, something 
the type of an elderly parson, I 
thought. His clothes were shabby, 
but had once been good. He was 
probably younger than he looked, for 
his face clearly showed the ravages of 
drink. 

“* Where from ?”’ he asked. 

** North-west,” I replied. 

** What part—B.C. ?” 

“* Much farther north. North of the 
Circle.” 

“What have you come for ?”’ 

“* Schooling,” said I. 

“Ah!” said he thoughtfully. He 
waved his empty pot as a hint. I 
filled it. ‘‘ Have you got a flop for the 
night ?” 

** No,” I said. 

* Well,” said he, “the old woman 
where I am has an empty room. 
Come with me and we'll talk this 
over.” 

We went to his lodgings, where for 
two dollars a week I got a dog-box of 
@ room. Then we sat down and 
talked. I told him of my desire to 
study medicine and how I had worked 
to educate myself. In return he told 
me something of his history—I found 
out a good deal more from him as time 
went on. 

Morley—that was his name—had 
been a master at one of the big public 
schools in England. Though he never 
admitted it directly, I gathered later 
that he had lost his position through 
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drink, and several lesser ones that 
followed ; sinking lower and lower, till 
he became unemployable. Somehow 
he had drifted to Canada and was 
living from hand to mouth, doing 
odd jobs to keep himself fed and 
housed, but spending any money he 
could spare on liquor, and cadging 
drinks whenever he could. 

He suggested that he would coach 
me for the university entrance exam- 
ination if I would keep him in drink 
while he did so. This was a tall order, 
but we finally agreed that he was to 
teach me every evening for the con- 
sideration of two bottles of beer when 
the lesson was over. 

On that footing we went to work, 
and I will say for Morley that he had 
not only a first-rate all-round educa- 
tion, but a wonderful gift for imparting 
what he knew. He must have been a 
brilliant teacher in his public school 
days; for once he got interested in 
me he taught me more in a week than 
anyone else had ever done in a month. 
Not that he was always easy to work 
with. There were days when he 
would try hard to slide out of the 
teaching and still get the drink. But 
i held firmly to the terms of our 
agreement, and once he found that the 
rule was inflexible—‘no lesson, no 
beer ’—he rarely gave trouble. 

I had to find work, as my savings 
would be needed for expenses later on. 
I worked as a wharf-lumper, I drove a 
rubbish-waggon, I washed dishes in 
restaurants, and for a time was a 
clerk in a third-rate hotel. But each 
evening I brought home two bottles 
of beer to my coach. Even if he had 
already been drinking, the lessons 
went all right. That man could not 
get really drunk. His legs might be 
a bit corkscrewy, but his head was 
always clear. 

For six months I studied every 
evening with Morley, putting my 
whole mind into the subject in hand 
with the intense concentration that 
my Indian training had taught me, 
and going over it all during working 


hours next day, as I used to do whe, 
dog-driving on the northern trails, 
And at the end of that six months | 
passed the matriculation exariinatioy 
for McGill University, and entered the 
Medical School. 

The years that followed gave me 
much experience in many ways, not 
all pleasant ones. I needed money 
to take me through the university, 
and had to work for it, as many other 
students did in those days. So | 
took on all sorts of jobs that could 
be done before or after lecture hours, 
Lumping bags of wheat or rock-salt 
on the wharves—heavy work for hours 
on end, but it toughened my muscles 
and kept me in hard condition. Work 
in @ shoe-shine parlour or a restaurant 
was less fatiguing, though I hated 
jobs of that kind. Still, one had to 
find food, lodging and clothes somehow, 
and nobody at McGill thought the les 
of a student because he was earning 
his living while putting himself through 
the university. 

During the vacations I left the city 
and went far into the country fora 
change of scene and occupation. | 
worked in lumber camps, in railway 
construction gangs, in bridge-painting 
gangs, on farms, and in many other 
jobs. It was all experience, and with 
every new employment I found some 
new outlook on life. 

On my first vacation I went to a 
small township in a big farming 
district. Farmers coming to _ the 
townships usually stable their teams 
at a livery-stable, and if they need 
a hired man, as they usually do, 
they tell the ostler, in case he meets 
a stranger looking for work. So | 
tried the biggest livery stable, where 
the ostler told me that a farmer called 
Smith who was in the township that 
day wanted a man badly. He said 
I should probably find him in the 
hotel. 

Off I went to the hotel, and found 
five men talking in the bar. ‘“‘ Which 
of you is Mr Smith ?”’ I asked. A tall 
hard-looking man said, “I am. 
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“Can you use a hired hand ?” said I. 
With a rush he grabbed me by the 
arm, and shouting “‘ Good-bye” to 
his friends, led me out in triumph. 
Once outside, he asked, ‘Can you 
drive a team?” I assured him that 
there was nothing in the world I 
could not drive. ‘‘O.K.,’” said he. 
“Tll pay you twenty-five dollars a 
month and your keep.” ‘‘ Good!” 
said I. 

When we reached the livery-stabie 
I thought it well to impress my new 
employer by hitching up his team, 
and we started. His farm was fully 
ten miles away, but those splendid 
buggy-horses did it in little over an 
hour. A pleasant-faced woman met 
us and showed me into a plainly 
furnished but comfortable room with 
snowy sheets on the bed. When [ 
had unpacked my bag we sat down to 
an excellent supper. 

Next day I was called at 5 a.M., 
shown my team, six fine Clydesdales, 
and my work began. Ten to eleven 
hours a day, ploughing, harrowing, 
and, worst of all, stone-picking. It 
was ancient glacier country and the 
soil was full of stones, from the size 
of an orange to some so big that it 
was all I could do to lift them into 
the waggon. When that was full I 
drove it to a coulee or small ravine, 
tipped out the stones, and went back 
for more. After a ten-hour day of 
that work my back felt like permanent 
lumbago. 

But my employers treated me so 
well and so kindly that I was sorry 
when the time came to leave them. 
The farmer drove me to the railway 
station, and his farewell words were— 

‘“ Well, if you fail in your studies, 
my lad, there will always be a home 
and a job for you here.” 

My next experience on a farm was 
a dismal contrast. I slept in a barn, 
with no home comforts ; I was poorly 
fed; and though the farmer was 
bone-lazy, he took good care that his 
hired help did enough work for two. 
This man was of a type only too 
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common in those days, who would 
hire a young fellow for a month, and 
after a fortnight work him so hard 
and treat him so badly that the 
wretched youngster would run away, 
forfeiting his month’s pay. This 
abuse became so prevalent that at 
last the Mounted Police took the 
matter in hand and put a stop to it. 

Earning money was a _ necessity 
for me, so I put up with all the ill- 
treatment till the month was over, 
but a day or two later the crisis came. 
It was pouring rain, too wet for any 
farm work, and the farmer told me to 
scrub the floors of the downstairs 
rooms. I flatly refused, saying that 
I was hired to do outside work and 
not as a housemaid. I told him I 
was going to quit the job, and asked 
for my month’s pay. He tried to 
come it rough over me, so I cleared 
out, walked to the township, and 
luckily found the policeman at homes 
On hearing my story he hitched up his 
team, drove me back to the farm, and 
spoke briefly but forcibly to my 
employer. The old skinflint paid up 
with no good grace, and pocketing 
my money I drove back with the 
policeman, who told me that this 
farmer had a bad reputation for 
dealings of that kind. 

During one vacation I worked as 
groom to a veterinary surgeon in the 
country, a fine type of man. He 
took a personai interest in me and 
taught me quite a lot about veterinary 
medicine and surgery, which proved 
very useful to me in later years when 
living in wild backwood country. 

Once [I took a job with a bridge- 
painting gang of the C.P.R. When 
I joined the outfit it was working on 
a high bridge over the South Saskatche- 
wan River. It was a tough crowd, 
twenty men of half a dozen nation- 
alities bossed by a gigantic Irish fore- 
man called Madden, of whom they all 
stood in awe. 

When [I told him my name he 
laughed and slapped me on the shoulder, 
almost knocking me down. 
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‘** Tell me now,” he said, “ did your 
people come from the County Wex- 
ford ? Were ye ever in Gorey ?” 

Now my Jesuit friend had corre- 
sponded with my grandfather’s chap- 
lain, also a Jesuit, and had learned 
from him a good deal about my family, 
all of which he had told me. So I 
was able to tell Madden that my 
father came from that part. 

We had a long talk, and it turned 
out that Madden’s father had lived 
on my grandfather’s estate, a poacher, 
unofiicially tolerated in view of his 
supplying the house with game and 
wild-fowl. After that, Madden took 
me under his protection, a good thing 
for me, as I was a lightweight and the 
gang was pretty tough. Not that he 
coddled me—he found plenty of nasty 
jobs for me to do—but he would not 
let me be bullied, and tough as some 
of the men were, a rough-up with the 
huge foreman was more than any of 
them cared to face. 

Our work was hard. Day after day 
we sat on bosun’s chairs under the 


bridge, using chipping-hammers and 
wire brushes on the girders and 


stringers. When all were clean, the 
first coat of paint was put on. At 
first I put as much paint on myself 
as I did on the metal work, but in a 
short time I got the hang of the job. 
It was giddy work for a beginner, 
though one soon learned to keep one’s 
eyes off the swiftly running water a 
hundred feet below. 

One day one of the ropes that 
held my chair broke. My paint-pot 
and brushes hurtled down below, and 
I was left hanging by my hands to 
the remaining rope. A shout from 
the nearest men brought Madden to 
the spot at a run, and by sheer strength 
he hauled me on to the deck-head, 
safe, but more than a bit scared. 
Poor chap, the following year he lost 
his life in trying to rescue a drunken 
man of his gang who had fallen into a 
river in British Columbia. 

The only woman I ever worked 
for owned and ran a big mixed farm 
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on which she bred a few good horses, 
She gave me the job of breaking some 
young horses for riding. I had already 
broken two to my employer’s satis. 
faction when her daughter and a girl 
friend came on a holiday from an 
eastern city. The daughter was 
extremely good-looking and attractive, 
and her mother had chosen a lovely 
chestnut mare to be broken for her 
to ride. The day after the girls 
arrived the mother brought them 
down to the yard, a corral with a high 
log fence, to see an unbroken western 
horse saddled and ridden for the first 
time. 

Ready enough to show off my skill, 
I ran the mare into the yard, roped 
her, and got the saddle on without 
much trouble. Calling to the girls 
to open the gate, I mounted quickly, 
and to my surprise the mare stood 
quite still for fully two minutes. Then 
she b gan to go backwards. I did 
all I could to make her go forwards, 
but with no result. I got off and led 
her forward without any trouble. [| 
mounted again, and again the darned 
animal went astern. My whole atten- 
tion being fixed on the mare and on 
trying to make her go ahead, I did 
not notice that she was backing straight 
into a big watering-trough that stood 
in the yard. When her hocks hit the 
trough she reared straight up, and 
as I was sitting quite loose at the 
moment I slid gracefully over her tail, 
landing on my back in the horse- 
trough. 

There was a shout of delighted 
laughter from both the girls, and the 
mother’s views on my horsemanship, 
loudly and freely expressed, were 
anything but complimentary. Thor- 
oughly nettled, I mounted again, and 
was barely in the saddle when the 
mare sprang forward, went through 
the gate in a flash, and was out on the 
open range with nothing to stop her 
within thirty miles. But she behaved 
herself very well, and by the time I 
brought her back to the yard we were 
on quite good terms. 
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I went to great trouble to train that 
chestnut, and she turned out a beautiful 
saddle-mare. Her future owner took 
a keen interest in the training, and 
as the days went on I fancied hopefully 
that her interest was not wholly 
confined to the mare. Certainly mine 
was not. But when the girl had 
come back from her first ride on the 
mare, praising her to the skies as the 
ideal lady’s hack, the mother, to my 
great chagrin, handed me my cheque, 
with a broad hint that my job was 
done. I knew she wanted two more 
horses broken, so it was clear that her 
opinion of me was less favourable than 
her daughter’s. However, I could 
find no excuse for staying longer, so 
departed. Years later, in the last war, 
I met that girl in London; married to 
a man in the Canadian Army and 
herself a worker in the Beaver Hut. 
We had a great yarn about old times 
and a good laugh over the horse- 
trough incident. 

At last the day came when I 
achieved the ambition of all these 
years and gained my medical degree. 
Of course my early training by the 
tribal medicine-man had helped me 
much in my study of the White Men’s 
Magic, for in certain respects and within 
certain limits there is a close similarity. 
But when I went out into the world, a 
qualified medical man, I soon found 
that the background of my life set 
me apart to some degree from other 
men. I had never been to school, 
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so had no school friends. At the 
university I had no time, between 
studies and outside jobs, to take part 
in games, in social life, or to join a 
club. I was, in fact, something of a 
lone wolf, cut off from the pack. 

Many a time I would curse the day 
when Pére Louis took me from the 
Indian camp. I used to think of him 
as the man who spoiled my lif». As 
a tribal medicine-man of the Dogribs 
my standing would have been assured, 
a@ position of dignity and respect 
among a proud and manly people. 
As a new-fledged doctor of the white 
men I had no position till I could build 
one up for myself. 

Fate took the matter in hand, 
causing my life’s roads to run in many 
directions: leading me from Arctic 
forests to tropical jungles; over wild 
mountains and fertile plains; icy 
deserts and torrid deserts; through 
sunny seas, stormy seas and frozen 
seas, all over the world. Like the 
much-travelled Odysseus, I have seen 
men and cities—more and more varied 
than he ever dreamed of. Like the 
lone wolf, I have been able to see and 
hear a lot without being seen or heard. 

And in travelling all those : oads, 
among red men, white men, yellow, 
brown, and black men, I have learned 
two things—that there are quite a lot 
of decent people in the world, of every 
race and of every colour ; and that the 
world is really not such a bad place 
after all. 
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WRONG NAVY, WRONG TUNE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


** CAN’r you put some vim into those 
blasted square-heads, Mr Barker ?”’ 
the captain of the Vindau demanded 
impatiently. ‘‘ We'll never make it at 
this rate.” 

Mr Barker, the chief officer, gave 
his shoulders a vicious shrug and 
threw out his hands in disgust, for he 
was impatient too. 

““T can’t even put any sense into 
them, sir,” he cried. ‘‘ Look at them 
trying to shove the stuff inside the 
bulwark stanchions !” 

He dashed down from the lower 
bridge, on which he had been standing 
with the captain, to explain to the 
Finnish head stevedore, for the tenth 
time, that a clear waterway to the 
freeing ports must be left on both 
sides of the deck. Half an hour before 
he had stopped the same gentleman 
from jamming off one of the wheel 
chains. The Vindau—an insignificant- 
looking, rust-streaked, Bristol Channel 
tramp steamer—having filled her lower 
holds with sawn white pine from 
higher up the Gulf of Bothnia, was 
finishing up at Nystad with a deck- 
load of pit-props—a very troublesome 
cargo wherever carried—and already 
the stolid dilatoriness of the Finnish 
stevedores had almost driven the 
chief officer crazy. The heat seemed 
to affect the labourers, and it certainly 
was warm in Nystad during the latter 
part of July 1914; but the captain 
and chief officer were not prepared 
to make allowances for that. What 
they wanted above all things, and it 
had become an obsession with them, 
was to get away to sea—and little 
wonder. They felt as if they were 
marooned, away up in that remote 


part of the Baltic. They got no 
English newspapers, and therefore no 
news of the outside world; they had 
no amusements or diversions what- 
ever, and they were tortured by 
ravenous mosquitoes. 

There were private reasons too. 
Captain Livesey of the Vindaw was 
a most uxorious young man, and in 
consequence he was ambitious. A 
few months before he had married 
the daughter of a vicar who, although 
he had a large family, was better off 
than most vicars, and presided over a 
very happy and comfortable home. 
When the captain took his_ bride 
away from the vicarage he vowed 
that her standard of living must not 
be allowed to deteriorate, and that 
accordingly he must get on in his 
profession. He had done quite well 
so far; for, although not yet thirty, 
he had been three years in command ; 
but command of a 4000-ton tramp 
steamer running to the Baltic in the 
summer, and the Mediterranean in 
the winter, was not exactly a plum, 
and he wanted something a good 
deal better. Now he had it well in 
view. Command of the company’s 
largest and finest steamer, one engaged 
in the Eastern trade, was falling 
vacant, and the marine superintendent 
had told him he would get her. That 
opened up bright prospects—but there 
was a snag. The vessel—the Macassar 
—was due to sail from Cardiff at the 
end of the first week in August, and, 
between the delay he had experienced 
at the Russian port where he had 
discharged his outward cargo, and the 
dilatory loading methods of the Finns, 
his arrival back in time looked like 
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being very much a matter of touch 
and go. The marine superintendent 
had been very frank with him. If 
he did not get back in time another 
captain would get the Macassar ; the 
company was not a_ philanthropic 
concern; even if it meant bringing 
additional happiness to the young 
and pretty daughter of a vicar, they 
would not delay the Macassar’s sailing 
by one day. 

The chief officer came into the 
business too. He had been promised 
command of the Vindau when Captain 
Livesey went to the other vessel, 
and he was eagerly looking forward 
to his promotion. In Nystad he was 
having a gruelling time, for he did 
not dare to relax his vigilance for one 
moment. The stevedores seemed to 
think little about wheel-chains or rods, 
and probably cared less; but the 
chief officer knew that if anything 
about the deck-load jammed the 
chains or rods for even a few seconds 
during an emergency—and it is usually 
during an emergency that such things 
happen—it might well mean the loss 
of the vessel. Many other things 
had to be watched. The Finns would 
have buried the steam winches had 
they not been watched; they would 
have buried the windlass ; Mr Barker 
believed they would have buried the 
funnel without compunction. They 
had an absolute glut of pit-props on 
their hands at the time, and they 
wished to pile them all on the Vindaw’s 
decks, a policy with which that 
vessel’s owners in Cardiff would 
naturally be in complete agreement. 
They were always well after increased 
freights; but Captain Livesey and 
his chief officer, the custodians of the 
ship’s safety, had to look at it from 
another angle. It was true that, as 
the loaders pointed out, the ship could 
still be immersed a few more inches 
before she was down to her load-line— 
but what about her stability ? Those 
who had to sail in her had no desire 
whatever to see her® capsize and 
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founder with them in the middle of 
the North Sea. 

Captain Livesey had the same 
trouble at every port in which he 
loaded a deck-cargo, and _ skippers 
had even threatened to report him 
to his owners, till a tip he had received 
from his friend the marine super- 
intendent —a shipmaster of vast 
experience—solved the problem for 
him. When he thought the deck-load 
was high enough to make the ship 
tender he invited a representative of 
the shippers aboard; then, with the 
cargo derrick guyed well over the 
side, a sling of pit-props was hove 
up by the main winch, and the sight 
of the vessel heeling dangerously as 
soon as the sling came clear of the 
water was enough to convince even 
a landsman who had not to go to 
sea in her that she had enough. It 
was also a complete answer to owners 
who might think he had shut out 
cargo because he was in a hurry to 
get back to Cardiff. 

Even after the happy moment 
when the last sling had been hove 
on board there was much work to 
be done—work of a nature apt to 
irritate officers full of impatience. 
The shorter the lengths of wood 
carried on deck the more difficult 
they were to secure, and pit-props 
were the very devil. Planks of suffi- 
cient length to reach right athwart 
the ship from side to side had to be 
placed on top of the props and securely 
lashed with chains to every available 
eye-bolt. Temporary rails had to be 
placed fore and aft between the rigging 
on both sides, and all runninz gear 
triced up to the backstays. At last, 
however, all was ready, and on the 
30th of July, with hopes and fears 
alternating in the minds of her thank- 
ful captain and chief officer, the 
Vindau, looking like an island of 
pit-props rising above low, rust- 
coloured rocks, with a funnel sticking 
up out of the middle, and a mast from 
each end, left Nystad for Kiel. 
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Captain Livesey knew Kiel well. 
Year after year, during summer and 
into late autumn, he had picked up 
his pilot there and steamed on through 
the canal to Cuxhaven. With the 
pilot-jack at the fore, he stood boldly 
into the quarantine anchorage in the 
bay and anchored with a short scope 
of chain. There was no need to pay 
out more than fifteen fathoms; for 
within half an hour he would have 
pratique, and his pilot on board. 
After the Russian and Finnish ports 
where so much went wrong and 
nitchevo, with a stolid shrug of the 
shoulders, made of tomorrow just 
another day, the orderly efficiency of 
Kiel would be refreshing. He was 
back in a normal civilised world ; 
here, he was sure, there would be no 
exasperating procrastination. He was 
wrong; in reply to his signal for a 
pilot nothing happened. It was incred- 
ible, but here was Kiel as slack as 
Kotka. 

There seemed to be something doing 
on shore, though; indeed it looked 
as if there was a general holiday. The 
beautiful naval nort, with its streets 
lined with fine trees, villas, and gardens, 
had flags flying all over the place. 
Wafted on the breeze from the dock- 
yard there came music, and the band 
played one tune over and over again ; 
the tune of a song which those on 
board the Vindaw did not recognise 
then as one which proclaimed 
Germany’s superiority over the whole 
world. Tugs, steam launches, and 
smart naval motor-barges were dashing 
about the bay as if clearing the course 
for a regatta. Captain Livesey, pacing 
the bridge impatiently, turned his 
glasses on the busy, bustling harbour 
craft, but not one of them sheered in 
towards the Vindau’s accommodation 
ladder. He blew several imperious 
blasts on the steam whistle, but still 
nothing happened. Two hours’ delay 
followed, an absolutely unprecedented 


and unwarrantable detention, and one 
that he would certainly write a letter 
of complaint about to his owners, 
When the Kiel harbour cutter at last 
steamed up alongside and the harbour 
official stepped out of it and came up 
the accommodation ladder, the cap- 
tain was suitably sarcastic. 

“Have you all been to the fair?” 
he called down from the bridge. 

** Nein, nein,” the official answered 
solemnly. “It is der krieg—der war, 
she comes.” 

“War !”’ Captain Livesey exclaimed. 
“What war ?”’ 

“TIT will to the saloon come and 
explain,” the official said. 

Certainly he would to the saloon 
come; there could be nothing surer 
than that; for he knew that in the 
saloon there would be a bottle of the 
finest whisky Scotland produced, and 
also a box of choice Havana cigars. 
His explanation was sensational. Mr 
Rooshia had mobilised against Mr 
Owstria; Madame France had also 
mobilised; the armies of Germany 
were everywhere on the move—her 
navy too. Worse was to follow, but 
he did not reveal it till he had a fat 
cigar in his hand and a large whisky- 
and-soda on the table in front of him. 
Then . .. the Kiel Canal was closed 
to all but war traffic; the Vindau 
would have to take the long way 
home—through the Kattegat, round 
the Skaw, and out by the Skager-Rack. 
At one stroke six hundred miles had 
been added to the homeward passage. 

“That has finally and irretrievably 
burst the whole show,” Captain Livesey 
groaned. 

He pulled himself together and sent 
orders to the chief engineer to raise 
the steam, which had been put on an 
hour’s notice; then set out to enter- 
tain the official who was an old 
acquaintance. He felt that he had 
@ grudge against the Russians; but 
for their slackness he would have 
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sailed from Cuxhaven and been half- 
way across the North Sea by that 
time. He had not much use for the 
French, either; he told the official 
about how a magistrate at Havre 
had fined him five hundred francs 
for letting the condenser water run 
on to the wharf. 

“And it was the dirtiest damned 
wharf I ever saw,” he added bitterly. 

In the saloon they toasted victory 
to German arms; and, as the Vindau 
had no wireless, he asked the official 
to instruct his agents in Kiel to cable 
his owners that he would be three 
days overdue. With expressions of 
goodwill they parted. 

** Give them hell, Hans,” the captain 
said as the launch pushed off. 

He went on the bridge and called 
the chief officer to tell him the bad 
news. Mr Barker, who had suffered 
just another such disappointment 
before, took it as philosophically as 
he could. 

“Oh, well, better luck next time 
sir,” he said. 

‘“The Lord knows when, if ever, 
there will be a next time,” Captain 
Livesey growled. ‘“ Hullo! what’s 
this ?” 

He pointed ahead to where a great 
fleet was emerging from the summer 
haze that lay over the Baltic. The 
Vindau was about to become a grand- 
stand from which her crew could 
become spectators, at close hand, of 
a sublime pageant, a naval drama 
that was thrilling, even terrifying, in 
its display of tremendous, aggressive 
power, yet breath-catching in its 
majestic beauty. In line ahead the 
great vessels, battleships and cruisers, 
came on swiftly, so swiftly indeed 
that the leading battleship was passing 
only two cables’ length away almost 
before the astonished members of the 
crew could scramble to various vantage 
points from which they could watch 
her. She eased down as soon as she 
had passed clear, and headed for the 
new Holtenau locks of the Kiel Canal. 
Ship after ship, crowded with white- 


capped seamen and bristling with 
great guns, followed, and from every 
one there came the strains of martial 
music. Their marine bands were 
playing on their quarter-decks, and 
the tune they played was the one 
that had been wafted from the naval 
dockyard: Deutschland, Deutschland, 
tiber alles in der welt. As each ship 
came abeam the grimy Red Ensign of 
the timber-laden British tramp was 
dipped in salute, in accordance with 
the custom of the sea; and, in succes- 
sion, every black-crossed imperial 
German White Ensign was punctili- 
ously lowered in acknowledgment. 

Captain Livesey and his officers 
stood on the bridge as the great armada 
passed, and mentally compared the 
fighting ships with those of their own 
country. That the German ships, in 
their silvery grey paint, presented a 
more pleasing picture to the eye than 
the darker grey ones of the Royal 
Navy was undeniable, but the latter 
possessed @ savage grimness which 
the Germans lacked—and, after all, 
they thought, a fighting ship should 
look savage and grim. The hands, 
clustered on the forecastle-head, did 
not seem to consider the passing 
vessels as fighting ships at all. They 
looked on them as great yachts, 
immaculate and spotless, and were 
loud in their praises; there was not 
a speck of rust to be seen, not a rope- 
yarn out of place. 

“They’re cleaner than yachts,” one 
sailor commented. 

“They’re cleaner than a down- 
easter sailin’ in through the Golden 
Gate when her ’ands ’adn’t ’ad an 
afternoon watch below since they left 
Boston light,” the boatswain said. 

‘Come to think of it, boss, I never 
did see a German ship dirty,” another 
sailor said. 

“No, nor a French one clean,” the 
boatswain retorted. ‘‘ The only clean 
thing about them is their washin’, an’ 
that’s usually ’angin’ ’arf-way up to the 
trucks.” 

From the shore there came the roar 
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of great cheering and more music, 
and before the last of the ships had 
passed half the crew had picked up 
the almost universal tune. The cook 
came out of the galley which, as in 
most Baltic tramps, was situated in 
the alleyway above the engine-room— 
just about the hottest place in the 
ship—and perched himself high up 
on the deck-cargo. In his hand was 
@ musical instrument which he called 
a harmonicon, and the others called 
old Slushy’s tanner mouth-organ, and 
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on it he proceeded to try out the tune. 
Before he returned to the galley he 
reckoned he had got it. The Vindaw’s 
anchor was weighed and she headed 
out to sea, Captain Livesey on the 
bridge reflecting that the only grain 
of comfort he had from the harbour 
official was the information that, so 
far, the navigation buoys in the 
Great Belt had not been removed. 
Down in the stokehold a Cockney 
fireman whistled Deutschland tiber alles 
as he threw coal on the furnaces. 


III. 


Steaming at her best speed, a little 
over eight knots, the Vindaw cleared 
the Danish islands and stood north 
through the Kattegat. Only the 
captain and chief officer were really 
disgruntled ; “More days, more 
dollars,” the others said easily, and 
settled down to enjoy the long days 
and the fine weather. Two days 
after passing the Skaw she was well 
out into the North Sea, steering south- 
west and rolling lazily to the light 
swell. It was hazy; wisps of mist 
played over the grey surface of the 
sea, and the visibility was limited to 
about two miles. It was good hearing 
if not good seeing weather; only the 
crying of gulls and the creaking of the 
deck-cargo helped the swish of the 
bow wave and the hum of the well 
run in engines to disturb the misty 
stillness. Mr Barker was in his bunk; 
for there were only two officers and 
they were on watch and watch. 
Captain Livesey was in the chart- 
room working at his accounts when the 
second officer came to the open door. 

“IT have just heard something 
ahead that sounded like an explosion, 
sir,” he reported. 

The captain went out on to the 
bridge and listened. 

** There’s another, sir ; and another,”’ 
the second officer said. 

They looked at each other; though 
neither of them had experienced it 


they knew they were listening to the 
firing of heavy guns. Were those 
great silvery grey ships they had seen 
passing through Kiel Bay, and heard 
being played and cheered into the 
locks, in action already ? The firing 
became heavier, the explosions louder ; 
the battle was coming towards them, 
and as the mist ahead cleared a little 
part of it suddenly came into view. 
The first ship to appear was a passenger 
steamer, hard driven, with dense 
black smoke pouring from her funnel, 
and a great, gleaming white bone 
in her mouth. There were more 
explosions astern of her; shells from 
unseen vessels were raising miniature 
waterspouts around her, but she was 
apparently passing through them un- 
scathed. From her stern there came 
a blinding red flash, and it seemed 
as if she had been hit ; but, no, she was 
firing back at her tormentors. 

“'That’s the Koenigen Luise, sir,” 
the second officer said. “I’ve often 
seen her leaving Hamburg for Borkum, 
packed with fat Germans and their 
wives and kids, bound for a holiday at 
the seaside.” 

“It doesn’t look as if she would 
ever see Hamburg again,” Captain 
Livesey said. ‘Poor devils; those 
Frenchmen have got their range.” 

Every man on board the Vindau, 
with the exception of the donkeyman, 
who was keeping the chief engineer’s 
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watch, and two firemen, were on deck, 
keenly interested in the chase. Deck- 
hands and stokers clustered on top 
of the deck-load just forward of the 
bridge, and as the fleeing steamer 
surged up on the starboard bow there 
was @ pushing towards the temporary 
rail, a Shrinking back as a shell landed 
on the German’s boat-deck, and a 
parting to give a better view to others. 
The chief engineer was up on the bridge 
with the other officers; hailing from 
Dublin, he loved a fight, and had a 
passion for the losing side. 

“Shoot the breeches off them, 
Fritz!” he yelled. ‘“‘ The dirty swine, 
to shell a peaceful passenger ship !” 

“H’m! she seems to mount a 
pretty heavy gun aft there for a 
peaceful passenger ship,” Captain 
Livesey observed doubtfully. ‘“ And 
she has others.” 

From out of the mist there leapt 
the first of the pursuers, easily recog- 
nisable as a destroyer, and she was 
followed by another, farther out to the 
eastward. They were flying flags at 
their mastheads, but the smoke left 
behind by the Koenigen Luise had 
mingled with the haze and the colours 
could not be distinguished. On top 
of the deck-cargo, however, there 
was no doubt ; Frenchmen, certainly ; 
damned frog-eating foreigners, with 
an entirely defective sense of fair 
play. Another shell burst on the hard- 
pressed fugitive. 

“ Two to one against a poor innocent 
ship that can’t ’it back,” the boatswain 
cried bitterly. ‘“‘ What ’arm could she 
do to anybody ? ” 

As she drew abeam the innocent 
ship that could not hit back again 
fired her after-gun, and two others of 
smaller calibre as well; the men on 
top of the pit-props cheered the 
spirited reply, and waved their caps 
madly. Not one of them knew any- 
thing whatever about war, but they 
had quickly learned to differentiate 
between the evidences of attack and 
defence. They noticed that red flashes 
of flame came from the German’s 





guns when they were fired, yellow ones 
from the shell-bursts when she was 
hit. They cheered the red flashes and 
groaned at the yellow ones, shuddering 
as they thought of the damage being 
done. The red flashes became fewer, 
then ceased; fore and aft there was 
a mass of yellow flame and smoke 
as the lyddite shells detonated. Worse 
followed less than a minute later, for 
they saw the Koenigen Lwuise sheer 
violently and heel over. Her top- 
hamper amidships went up in green 
flame, her funne] toppled over, her 
bridge was split into fragments. A 
torpedo had hit her. She seemed to 
bring up all standing as if her engines 
had been wrecked. Over and farther 
over she heeled, but still the pursuing 
destroyers shelled her; for a mast 
was left standing and a fiag flew 
from it. 

** Bleedin’ perishers ; hittin’ a man 
when he’s down!” a fireman yelled. 

“They would,” the boatswain 
sneered. 

** Ring ‘ stand by,’ ” Captain Livesey 
snapped. 

The second officer swung the tele- 
graph handle; the chief engineer, 
remembering there was no certificated 
engineer down below in his domain, 
went off the bridge like a scalded cat 
and made for the engine-room. 

“Slow,” the captain ordered. “Mr 
Barker, get the two lifeboats swung 
out. That ship is capsizing, and I’m 
not going to watch seamen drown 
if I can help them. Those damned 
Frenchmen can do what they like 
about it; let them interfere if they 
dare.” 

Already some of the men were 
jumping overboard from the listing, 
flaming German vessel, but the 
destroyers continued to pump shells 
into her; for her ensign was still aloft, 
though now drooping wanly from its 
pole. 

** Get a move on with the boats, Mr 
Barker; they’re taking to the water 
already,” the captain shouted. 

The two officers led the rush to the 
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boats, and all hands joined in eagerly. 
The second and third engineers helped 
the sailors; so did the carpenter, the 
steward, the cook, the firemen, and 
the trimmers. Feverishly they tore 
off the boat-covers and hooked on the 
lower blocks of the davit falls; and 
so busy were they that they did not 
notice the near approach of the leading 
destroyer till they actually felt the 
surge of her. She flashed across the 
Vindaw’s bows, came round on her 
helm on a sharp sheer, and ranged 
close up to the rusty flank of the 
floating island of pit-props. There 


IV. 


Although Captain Livesey had the 
traditional respect of the merchant 
seaman for the Royal Navy, a hot 
retort rose to his lips. That was no 
way to talk to a shipmaster on his 
own bridge, and within the hearing 
of his crew. Then he reflected that 
the order had not been addressed to 
him personally, but to all hands; 
then, as he swallowed hard, he realised 
something else. The destroyers, intent 
on finishing off their prey, were still 
firing; and, though the German’s 
after-gun was still silent, one of her 
smaller ones barked occasionally. 
Shells from all three vessels were 
passing dangerously close to the 
blundering tramp manned, apparently, 
by a crew of lunatics bent on suicide. 
Something landed on the after-deck 
with a fearsome thud, and pit-props 
were hurtled in all directions. The 
destroyer’s captain had been right ; 
it was certainly time to get to hell out 
of it. Captain Livesey banged the 
telegraph handle down to full speed. 

“Hold on everything, Mr Barker,” 
he shouted. “ Hard-a-starboard.” 

The Vindau felt her helm and her 
head swung away from the battle ; 
and when he had steadied her on her 
course for the Straits of Dover, the 
captain looked back. All firing had 
ceased ; the ensign which had been 
flying on the Koenigen Luise was 
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was a muffled figure on her bridge, 
but there was nothing muffled about 
the voice that came pealing through 
a@ megaphone; it was sharp with 
impatience, and there was not a trace 
of a French accent in it. 

“Get to hell out of it, you bloody 
fools!” it roared. ‘If that ship ahead 
blows up, you'll go up too.” 

The destroyer sheered off again; a 
little battle flag, a war-time White 
Ensign, whipped out clear of the 
enveloping smoke. 

“ British, by God!” a dozen voices 
cried. 


lowered at last, and she was almost on 
her beam-ends; ant-like figures were 
scrambling down her side and diving 
into the sea. The destroyers had 
swung out rescuing boats, and as 
those hit the water a column of steam 
rose over a hundred feet into the air. 
It gradually subsided, leaving, where 
the German steamer had been, a sea 
that was empty save for struggling 
survivors wearing lifebelts, waving 
their hands and shouting for help. 
Captain Livesey ordered his own boats 
to be secured; then, through his 
binoculars, watched those of the 
destroyers as they were pulled smartly 
towards the swimmers. 

Mr Barker returned to the bridge, 
and with him the captain discussed 
the strange naval action they had been 
mixed up with. Both were completely 
puzzled. That there must have been 
@ reason for it, they knew—British 
warships are not likely to run amok 
in the North Sea without one—but 
for the life of him Captain Livesey 
could not imagine what it could be. 
Then Mr Barker had an idea. 

“Didn't that naval officer say 
something about the ship ahead blow- 
ing up, sir ?”’ he asked. 

“He did.” 

“Then she must have had explosives 
aboard.” 

“Explosives!” the captain cried. 
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“Munitions! By Jove! she must have 
been a gun-runner !” 

At the foot of the bridge ladder the 
chief and second engineers were also 
discussing the curious affair. 


“Chief, we've got it,” Captain 
Livesey called down. “ That German 
was trying to run guns and ammunition 
to Ulster.” 

“The dirty dog! then, bedad, he 
deserved all he got,” the chief replied 
with a swift and enthusiastic change of 
front. 

“What the hell d’ ye mean ?” the 
second engineer, who had been drilling 
with Carson’s volunteers only a few 
weeks before, cried indignantly. 

Hot words followed ; Irish tempers 
were up, and in a few moments fisti- 
cuffs would have supplemented wordy 


abuse. The captain dashed down the 
ladder, got between the enraged 
patriots and thrust them farther 
apart. 


“You get away to your room,” he 
said sternly to the second engineer. 
“Chief, you ought to be damned well 
ashamed of yourself. If there’s any 
more of this I'll log the pair of you— 
and you know what that means.”’ 

Glaring angry defiance at each other 
the engineers separated and the cap- 
tain returned to the bridge. 

“You just stopped that in time, 
sir,’ Mr Barker said. ‘“‘ If you hadn’t 
taken a hand when you did there 
would have been a real fight.” 

Reassured by the thought that the 
mystery of the sinking of the German 
passenger ship had been solved Captain 
Livesey stood on, sure that there 
would be no more unseemly inter- 
ruptions to his peaceful voyage. The 
weather remaived hazy throughout 
the passage, and much of the naviga- 
tion had to be done by dead reckoning. 
The Vindau’s engines continued to 
tun at full speed, though undoubtedly 
there were times when prudence 
suggested that they should have been 
eased down to slow. ‘True, Captain 
Livesey had no longer any hope of 
catching the Macassar—the delay at 
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Kiel and the longer journey round 
by the Skaw had crushed that—but, 
of course, he had the duty due to his 
owners of making as rapid a passage 
as possible, and—well, Mrs Livesey 
would be waiting in Cardiff. They 
sighted no shore lights by night, and, 
with the exceptions of the red-hulled 
Varne Lightship and the Lizard, no 
landmarks by day; but with the 
certainty of a homing pigeon the 
timber-laden tramp made Lundy Island, 
and about three o’clock on the after- 
noon of the 10th of August picked 
up a pilot when only ten miles from 
Cardiff. 

““Have you seen any warships, 
captain ?”’ was the pilot’s somewhat 
surprising question as soon as the 
usual greetings had been exchanged 
and the course set. 

““Why, yes; how did you guess 
that ?”’ the captain answered. “I 
saw two of our destroyers sink a gun- 
runner about a hundred and twenty 
west of Heligoland. Pretty drastic, 
I thought ; but I suppose they were 
scared they would lose her in the mist 
—and they’ll have their orders.” 

“Oh, sure,” the pilot said. 
others ?” 

“Rather; you’ve just come to the 
right man for warships. I saw the 
whole of the German Baltic fleet 
coming into Kiel—a grand sight, 
pilot; then off Portland, or where I 
judged Portland to be, for it was rather 
thick, I saw one of our light cruisers 
and three destroyers. They were on 
manceuvres, I expect.” 

** Maneuvres !” the pilot gasped. 
** Manceuvres ! ” 

He glanced aloft to where the wire- 
less aerial would have been had one 
been fitted, then pulled a newspaper 
out of his bag. 

“There’s this morning’s ‘ Western 
Mail,’” he continued. “ Read it, and 
thank God you’ve got thus far without 
being sunk. Starboard a point . 
steady as she goes.” 

“* Steady as she goes, pilot,” the man 
at the wheel repeated. 


ee Any 
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Captain Livesey retired to the port 
wing of the bridge and unfolded the 
newspaper. Half a minute later his 
face was registering sheer astonish- 
ment, and his eyes seemed to bulge 
with eagerness as if they could not 
read fast enough. 

“Why, pilot, we’ve been at war with 
Germany for a week!” he cried. 

The phrase, “‘ You’re telling me,” 
was not in almost general use at that 
time ; if it had been the pilot would 
probably have used it. As it was, he 
looked at the captain pityingly. 

“Six days, to be precise,” he 
drawled. 

The captain turned to the middle 
page, and, in that its news affected 
him more personally, received an 
even greater shock. It revealed that 
some time before midnight of the 
4th of August German mine-layers, 
in various peaceful guises, had been 
dropping mines over a wide area. 
On Wednesday, 5th August, the mine- 
layer Koenigen Luise had been over- 
taken by destroyers and sunk. On 
Thursday morning the British light 
cruiser Amphion struck one of the 
mines laid by the Koenigen Luise and 
foundered with serious loss of life. 
Gun-running to Ulster, indeed! he 
longed to share the news with Mr 
Barker and the chief engineer, but 
could not leave the bridge just then. 
The pilot was giving instructions to 
the second officer about flag signals ; 
for Cardiff was no longer the free and 
easy port to enter that it had been ; 
the officers of a strict examination 
service had to be satisfied before the 
Vindau could proceed farther. 

She was indeed lucky to have got 
that far without being sunk, Captain 
Livesey reflected as she moved ahead 
again. How many dangers had he 
unwittingly avoided as he pursued his 
ignorant way westward ? Dangers far 
greater than rocks, shoals, or collisions. 
He was still pondering over, and 


marvelling at his good fortune whey 
the pilot ordered the engines to slow 
preparatory to going into the lock 
at the entrance to the docks. The 
steamer was breasted into the quay; 
the pilot jumped ashore after being 
relieved by a dock pilot. The gates 
were opened, and under the dock 
pilot’s guidance, with a tug ahead to 
help in manceuvring her, the Vinday 
poked her nose into the crowded 
dock. 

**Cap’n,” the dock pilot said as the 
steamer cleared the stern of a barque 
lying out in the tier, “‘ the chief officer 
seems to be trying to attract your 
attention.” 

Captain Livesey looked up from the 
‘ Western Mail,’ in which he was again 
absorbed, and turned his gaze forward. 
Mr Barker, standing on the forecastle- 
head with the men of his watch, 
pointed across the dock, then solemnly 
shook hands with himself. The cap- 
tain stared in the direction indicated 
and received yet another of that day’s 
many shocks, albeit a very pleasant 
one; for there, lying against the 
quay wall, was the Macassar. She 
was in ballast trim and her hull was 
freshly painted, as if she had just 
come out of dry dock ; all her derricks 
were down ; obviously no cargo work 
was going on. 

*“T thought the Macassar was due 
to sail a few days ago, pilot,” the 
captain remarked with an assumed air 
of casualness. 

*“She would have sailed, cap’n; 
but when the war came they stopped 
loading, then took the cargo out again. 
They tell me the Admiralty have taken 
her up for a hired transport.” 

** Really.” 

‘Yes, and she’ll make a good one,” 
the pilot said. ‘‘ The finest ship in the 
company, the Macassar, cap’n—one oi 
the finest ships out of Cardiff.” 

For the rest of the passage up the 
dock Captain Livesey tortured himself 
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Would the owners 


with questions. 
have put another captain into the 
Macassar when they got the agent’s 


cable from Kiel? Would the Admir- 
alty put in a man of their own choice ? 
Mr Barker, on the forecastle-head, did 
not seem to have any such doubts ; 
he was all smiles and very much on 
his toes. The Vindau got up opposite 
her berth; ropes were run away, and 
she was breasted in towards the dock 
wall, where an official and his men were 
waiting to handle the moorings. A 
tiny handkerchief fluttered ; standing 
in the shadow thrown by a railway 
truck was Mrs Livesey, and with her 
the marine superintendent. The 
clattering winches hove on the breast 
ropes and brought the steamer within 
a few feet of the dock wall. The 
bowler-hatted superintendent, full of 
the breezy bonhomie of the Cardiff 
shipping fraternity, moved nearer to 
the edge of the quay. 

“Good evening, Livesey ; 
got back safely,” he cried. 

“Yes, sir; by the grace of God 
and a good slice of luck.” 

“Did you notice the Macassar along 
there ?” 

“Yes, eit.” 

“We're polishing her up for you,” 
the marine superintendent said. “I 
won't come aboard just now, but 


you’ve 
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there’s somebody else waiting for 
you, so you’d better get a move on 
with your gangway. Come up to 
the office at ten o’clock tomorrow 
morning and”—he pointed along to 
the forecastle-head—‘ bring Captain 
Barker with you. I want to introduce 
him to the office staff.” 

Half an hour after the ship was 
moored supper was being eaten in 
saloon, mess-room, and sailors’ and 
firemen’s forecastles. The decks were 
completely deserted. Harmonicon in 
hand, the cook came out of his steamy 
galley and made for his favourite 
perch on top of the deck-load. It 
was the last time he would use it. 
Little time was wasted in Baltic 
tramps, and early next day the pit- 
props on which he had so often sat 
would be swung outboard in slings, 
dumped into railway waggons, and 
taken away to the pits to which they 
were consigned. The cook raised the 
harmonicon to his lips and what was 
now his favourite tune trilled out on 
the still evening air. A stalwart dock 


policeman, with a Welsh ear for music, 
came clumping along the quay. He 
got abreast of the Vindau, stopped 
dead in his tracks, and glared at the 
musician. 

“Here, you,” he bellowed roughly, 
“that'll be quite enough of that.” 
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Mr WINSTON CHURCHILL, we know 
from his own account, learned his 
modern history by a youthful and 
intensive study of the political cartoons 
in old volumes of ‘Punch.’ There 
are certainly many less effective ways 
of acquiring a knowledge of the 
blood-stained chronicle which is the 
history of man; for the cartoonist 
often catches the evanescent atmo- 
sphere of the moment, which may well 
escape the more objective researches 
of the later historian. For example, I 
have before me a most excellent 
cartoon, culled from a national paper, 
which contains both wit and a warning 
to us in these days when victory over 
Nazi Germany is within our grasp. 
It shows a battered-looking Fiihrer 
standing nervously and ingratiatingly, 
cap in hand, behind a group of 
be-medalled Wehrmacht officers who 
are bent over a pile of maps and 
documents. One of them has raised 
his head to glance at his erstwhile 
War Lord and is saying impatiently, 
“Go away. Can’t you see we're busy 
planning the next war ?” 

There is a lesson in that cartoon. 
For we, the victors of 1914-18, resolved 
in our hour of triumph that never 
again should German militarism raise 
its hydra head, and less than a genera- 
tion later the world trembled before 
the threat of Teutonic arms. How 
was it done? It is a question that 
more and more urgently requires an 
answer in these great days if we are 
not to be tricked again. For that 
reason it seems worth while to examine 
briefly, and of necessity sketchily, 
the military history of Germany in 
the years that intervened between 
the collapse of the Empire in 1918 
and the accession to power by Hitler 
in January 1933. 

Much of the story of those fifteen 


years is still incomplete and _ will 
remain so until the archives of the 
Reich are made free to the historian. 
It is a story of dark intrigue, political 
murder, deep thinking, and perverted 
genius. Intertwined is the tale of a 
myriad forces, industry, foreign policies, 
the war-weariness of the victor nations, 
the pacifism of the democracies, the 
dream of Geneva. With those it is 
impossible to deal in a paper of this 
scope. A thousand books have dealt 
ably with the Weimar Republic and 
its relations with the outside world. 
It will suffice for our purpose if we 
examine for a space some of the lesser- 
known manifestations of German 
militarism after the first Great War. 
Strangely enough the subject has 
been largely ignored by contemporary 
historians, for its literature is scanty 
in the extreme. Much of my informa- 
tion was acquired from that able 
corps of British journalists who served 
both their employers and their country- 
men well in Central Europe. It is 
inexplicable that their warnings were 
so studiously ignored by those in high 
places at home, but here we tread on 
debatable land. For my part I am 
grateful for the fascinating lessons so 
lavishly given to me during my stay 
in Vienna, and in the hope that they 
will also interest my readers I briefly 
and, I fear, inadequately, repeat them. 
Like most good stories they contain a 
moral and a warning to us all. 

As I write I think of a paragraph 
which appeared throughout the Press 
reecntly. It tells that H.M. Govern- 
iment have excellent reason to believe 
that the Nazi rulers of Germany are 
already preparing to stage a resurrection 
of German power after her inevitable 
defeat, which may well occur within 
the next few weeks or months. 
Himmler, we are told, has already 
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perfected his plans for maintaining 


the Nazi movement underground 
during the years of Allied occupation, 
and it is stated with less authority 
that large stores of arms and equip- 
ment are being accumulated in hidden 
depots in the depths of the Black 
Forest and Bavaria for use of the 
German ‘ maquis.’ Be that as it may, 
the history of Germany after her 
last defeat lends colour to the reports ; 
for we have the precedent of the 
Freikorps in 1919 and 1920 to guide 
us in our deductions. For that reason 
I have devoted most of this paper to 
a brief study of that strange move- 
ment which in very truth fathered 
the rise to armed power of the Third 
Reich. 

Militarism, as we know to our cost, 
is seemingly an essential ingredient in 
that strange blend of mysticism and 
sheer brutality which we call the 
German character. In 1870 the French 
Military Attaché in Berlin once wrote 
words of penetrating truth to his 
Government, “In civilised lands the 
country owns the army, but in Prussia 
the army owns the country.” Three- 
quarters of a century before two 
greater Frenchmen had anticipated 
the gallant Colonel’s verdict. ‘ The 
Germans,” thundered the great voice 
of Mirabeau in the dawn of the 
Revolution, “ are hatched from cannon- 
balls.” And the Emperor himself 
echoed the orator in even more mor- 
dant words, “ Prussia has one industry 
only. It is war.” 

In my own petty experience I have 
seen German militarism. Once as a 
child I waited with my mother for 
my father at the great Central Station 
in Hamburg. It was a blazing after- 
noon in June 1913, and long queues 
stretched in front of the busy ticket 
offices. The docile German crowds, 
under the cold eyes of the police, 
shuffled past the windows in regi- 
mented lines. Suddenly before my 
childish eyes appeared a vision of 
dazzling romance. Wasp-waisted and 
monocled, tight-tunicked and belaced, 
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the officer (as I now know him to 
have been) strode with glittering boots 
to the head of the queue and, white 
gloved, waved the despised civilians 
back. Then, ticket in hand, carelessly 
acknowledging the stiff salutes of the 
police, he vanished into the crowd, 
leaving an ineradicable impression on 
the mind of a small boy. Petty, but 
significant of the unique position which 
the military man held and does hold 
in the Reich. King or Kaiser, Presi- 
dent or Fiihrer, it makes no difference. 
How beautiful they are, the lordly 
ones ! 

It is difficult for us to realise just 
how much the military cult obtains 
in Germany. To the average German 
the soldier is the embodiment of all 
that is laudable and inspiring in life. 
One single example will serve to 
illustrate my point. A young German 
girl once informed me that she would 
rather marry an officer than the most 
eminent civilian in the world. My 
somewhat tactless question what she 
would do in the unlikely circum- 
stance of the Fiihrer proposing to her 
was treated with the contempt it 
doubtless deserved! The example I 
have quoted is trivial and frivolous, 
but it truly illustrates the mental 
processes of that strange race, which 
worships the sword above all things. 

The officer. He is a deity enthroned 
above all mankind. I do not exagger- 
ate when I say that; for the most 
cursory examination of German history 
from the time of Frederick the Great 
to the tense month of July 1944 will 
prove my point. At the moment it is 
impossible to estimate accurately the 
position of the German officer corps 
vis-a-vis their Nazi rulers, but it is 
certain that the execution of a field- 
marshal and other high members of 
the military hierarchy sent a profound 
shock through the Reich, and the 
reverberations have not yet died away. 
Indeed I would go so far as to say 
that they will never be forgotten as 
long as German history is read. To 
the average soldier and citizen of 
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Hitler’s empire the executions were 
akin to blasphemy. For the person 
of the officer and all he stands for are 
sacred to the Teutonic heart. It 
may well be that history will find 
that the end of the world’s nightmare 
began when the Party and the Army 
showed, for the first time, the bleck 
gulf of hatred which divides them now. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
tried briefly to sketch the mentality 
of the German so far as his armed 
forces are concerned. Now it is 
necessary to descend from the general 
to the particular, and to do so we 
must run the time machine back to 
the tremendous days of the autumn 
of 1918. 

The drizzle of an October day soaked 
the trim field-grey uniforms of the 
guard of Great General Headquarters 
at Spa. Time and again the stiff 
sentries came to the ‘present’ as 
one high officer followed another into 
the conference hall where an officer of 
the General Staff waited to address 
them on the desperate position of 
Imperial Germany. Far away to the 
south-east her Allies, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, were suing for peace, while 
the ramshackle empire of the Haps- 
burgs was obviously at her last gasp. 
Completely unnerved, Field-Marshal 
Erich Ludendorff was bombarding 
the Imperial Chancellor in distant 
Berlin with hysterical insistence that 
only an immediate armistice could 
save the Reich from total anarchy. 
Discipline was at vanishing point in 
the field armies, and the tale of 
deserters had reached six figures. 
Of twenty-four superior commanders 
only two were able to give their 
personal assurances that their men 
were loyal to the régime. Ruin, 
hopeless and irretrievable, had over- 
taken the empire of the Hohenzollerns 
as British, French, and American 
troops surged forward irresistibly those 
rainy days of 1918. Bismarck had 


built his Reich of blood and iron, and 
only blood remained. 
In his room in G.H.Q. Field-Marshal 
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Paul von Hindenburg sat in marmoreal 
silence. To his imperial master he 
had given unpalatable advice that he 
should die at the head of his troops, 
and with its rejection he had ceased 
to speak. He would do his duty as a 
Prussian Junker and his best to conduct 
the retreat to the Rhine decently and 
in order. He could do no less and no 
more. The affair, as Fouché said on 
another occasion, was over. 

Within the great conference hall a 
colonel was speaking to the serried 
rows of the army, corps, and divisional 
commanders. What he said has never 
been wholly divulged, but in effect 
the Freikorps were born in _ that 
room twenty-six years ago. Or per- 
haps reborn is the more accurate 
term, as I hope to show a little later 
on. It is certain, however, that the 
senior commanders were informed 
that all was lost, and that the German 
cause was crushed into the mud of 
Flanders. From the angle of staving 
off military defeat there was not, so 
the aghast officers were informed, a 
single ray of hope. All that could be 
said was that the spirit of the officers’ 
corps remained good, and that every 
effort must be made to maintain its 
cohesion in the hard days to come. 
To this end the attention of all senior 
officers was directed, said the Staff 
Colonel, and methods would be dis- 
cussed by the High Command. In 
conclusion he uttered a_ significant 
quotation from Prince von Bismarck’s 
speech to the Reichstag on 26th 
November 1884. Speaking of the 
progress of his famous Social Laws, the 
Chancellor said, ‘‘ Even such moderate 
social progress as has been achieved 
up to now would not have been 
possible but for the existence of Social 
Democracy, which frightened many 
people.” ‘* Gentlemen,” concluded the 
staff officer, “Social Democracy still 
exists in other and more deadly forms. 
Today it again frightens many people, 
and to you they will look as their 
defenders against the threat to their 
possessions and powers. See that 
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you do not misuse that chance to 
whabilitate the prestige of the Army 
in the eyes of the civil population and 
of the world.” That, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, is an actual 
transcript of what was said in that 
dark room twenty-six years ago. We 
are still eating the bitter fruit of the 
tree planted on that day of long ago. 

In Berlin the last Chancellor of 
Imperial Germany, Prince Max of 
Baden, wrestled with the stupendous 
problems of defeat. As the fronts 
wumbled, the temper of the docile 
German people rose to dangerous 
heights. In Kiel and Wilhelmshaven 
the Red Flag floated over the 
joud ships of the Kaiser’s Navy, 
ad in the Wilhelmstrasse the 
wack of rifles and the stutter of 
machine-guns cut through the clamour 
od the mob. A sick nation, crushed 
beneath the burdens of military defeat 
ad political collapse, rose feverishly 
gainst its rulers, and as the great 
influenza epidemic swept through the 
land, threw off the shackles which 
Bismarck had riveted on it in 1871. 
“Freedom has come again,” pealed 
the voice of the saddler Ebert in the 
Reichstag, and at the roar of acclama- 
tion from its packed benches Imperial 
Germany tottered to its fall. The 
idols had feet of clay, and in the 
strange days of November 1918 they 
rumbled on their pedestals. On the 
&h November they crashed to the 
dust. The Republic had come. 

In a railway coach at Compiégne 
the incisive voice of Marshal Foch 
rad out the Armistice terms, and on 
the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
men looked at each other with dazed 
awe as the guns fell silent on the 
Western Front. All that had been 
lost was found. All that the Allies 
had bled for was gained. Of the over- 
weening power of Imperial Germany 
and her satellites nothing remained. 
Or so it seemed in those high days of 
November 1918. 

Locked in his cabinet in the 
Chancellery the Social Democrat Presi- 





dent, Ebert, spoke feverishly, urgently, 
over the secret wire which connected 
him with Great General Headquarters. 
At the other end General Groener 
listened with little comment. That 
Germany was in chaos was regrettable, 
he admitted, and it was unfortunate 
that the Republican Government could 
not keep public order. But it was 
not for him to say whether the High 
Command would collaborate with the 
new democratic rulers of the Reich. 
That was a matter for His Excellency, 
Field-Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, 
to whom he would submit the Govern- 
ment’s request. Yes, he appreciated 
the need for haste, but, after all, His 
Excellency was no lover of republican 
institutions and might feel impelled 
to retire into private life. However, 
he would no doubt consider the 
matter, and with that cold comfort 
General Groener rang off, leaving 
Herr Ebert a prey to the most acute 
anxiety as the roar of the mob rose to 
the grey sky of a Berlin November. 

The wretched politician was not 
left to stew in his own juice for very 
long. To his almost abject gratitude 
he was informed that the High Com- 
mand would undertake the responsi- 
bilities of bringing home the Army 
and the maintenance of public order. 
On conditions, of course. These 
would be discussed later. In the 
meantime the Field-Marshal would 
assist the Government to the best of 
his powers. And with a sigh of relief 
Herr Ebert summoned his Defence 
Minister, Herr Noske, and told him 
the good tidings. Al] was well. The 
officers would support the Government. 
The Republic was safe, and good 
party men could gather the sheaves of 
office. Frankenstein, though he knew 
it not, had created his monster. 

In orderly procession from the 
Western Front the armies of Imperial 
Germany streamed back, guided by 
the strong hand of the High Command. 
There was no military collapse, and 
the soldiers of the Reich, especially 
the younger classes, were not conscious 
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of defeat in the field. Under welcoming 
garlands and through the enthusiastic 
cheers of the civil population they 
marched home with the gait of victors. 
Far away in a military hospital in 
Pasewalk lay a corporal. His name 
was Adolf Hitler. A legend of an 
undefeated army, stabbed in the back 
by civilian treachery, was germinating 
in that twisted mind. 

The withdrawal] of the German forces 
in the West continued during those 
winter days, but the situation was far 
different on the vast stretches of the 
Eastern Front. There, by terms of 
the Armistice, the German _ troops 
remained on their line as part of the 
cordon sanitaire which the statesmen 
of Versailles had drawn round chaotic 
Russia. To discuss the merits of that 
policy does not come within the scope 
of this paper. It lies even now in the 
realms of controversial politics and, 
as such, must be disregarded. Suflice 
it to say that the German soldiers 
fraternised with the Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries, and in a few days discipline 
dissolved, albeit in a typically orderly 
and Teutonic manner. The German 
units simply demobilised themselves, 
and vast numbers of men went quietly 
home by the best means available, 
leaving their officers and_ senior 
N.C.O.s without the formality of a 
farewell. 

Alarmed, the High Command ordered 
the formation of those officers and 
other ranks who remained into 
so-called volunteer groups, and these 
were named Freikorps (literally Volun- 
teer Corps). Their ancestry is interest- 
ing. When Prussia crumbled into 
the dust at Jena in 1806 under the 
hammer blows of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, all regular military resistance 
to the invader ceased for a time. 
French soldiers occupied Berlin, and 
staff officers swaggered in the Bendler 
Strasse to the outraged horror of the 
inhabitants. But the age-old belliger- 
ency of the German race was not 
crushed. It was only sleeping, and 
within the tiny army which remained 
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to Prussia strange ferments were 
working. In the south Von Liitzow 
and his Night Riders made life 
unbearable for isolated French units, 
and nearer Berlin Major von Schill 
held secret meeting with others of 
his way of thinking. In 1809 he at 
the head of his Freikorps attempted 
an insurrection agzuinst the French 
forces of occupation, and for a few 
hours gave Marshal Davout some 
anxiety. But soon the abortive revolt 
was crushed and the Freikorps dis. 
solved without  ostentation. Its 
traditions, however, lived on, and 
flared to high heaven in the early 
months of 1919. 

From its inception the Freikorps 
showed high military qualities. Under 
pressure of the Red Army, newly 
organised by that strange genius, the 
Jew Trotsky, the volunteer units 
slowly fell back from the Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, but the Baltic States 
remained in the German grip for almost 
a@ year after the Armistice. To the 
Freikorps streamed a mass of first-class 
recruits, mostly jobless men from the 
disbanded armies of the West, and in 
many cases the formations were com- 
posed almost entirely of officers of 
the old Imperial Forces, land, sea, 
and air. Equipment was not lacking; 
for the enormous loot of the Russian 
campaigns was piled up in the Baltic 
ports, such as Danzig and Riga, and 
to it the Freikorps had ready access. 
Urged on by more or less official 
promises of future colonisation the 
Freikorps swarmed over the Baltic 
lands, and the hapless inhabitants 
paid in blood and tears for the invasion. 
Bitterly and bravely they fought back 
at the well-trained battle-hardened 
veterans of Imperial Germany, but 
to little purpose. Resistance was 
brutally and ruthlessly crushed by 
the unofficial soldiers of beaten Ger- 
many, while in Paris her emissarie 
writhed and twisted in their efforts 
to avoid the consequences of het 
defeat. A strange episode, that. In 
the West the abjection of Versailles. 
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In the East the pride of the conqueror. 
Who can read the enigma of the 
German soul or fathom the depths of 
high policy ? 

But even the preoccupations of 
peace- makers in Paris were not 
sufficient to blind them entirely to 
the resurgence of Germany. By the 
summer of 1919 the alarmed statesmen 
of the Entente decided that such 
spirited activities as those so eminently 
shown by the Freikorps were unbecom- 
ing to a beaten nation, and draconic 
orders to the German Government 
sped forth from Paris. The Freikorps 
were to be withdrawn forthwith and 
disbanded as soon as might be. The 
bland assurances of Berlin that there 
were no such things were treated 
cavalierly, and reluctantly the Corps 
returned to happy Deutschland. But 
from its ranks had graduated a noble 
company of whom we were to hear 
again in later and bitter days: Field- 
Marshal von Kuchler, Colonel-General 
Ruoff, General Ramcke, General Wiese, 
and 8.8. General Krueger and Priess. 
Nor were the talents of the Baltic 
Freikorps directed only to military 
ends. For Minister of Economics 
Wagener, State Councillor Rossbach, 
and the good Herr Rosenberg him- 
self all rose to dizzy heights in the 
Nazi hierarchy. In murder, too, the 
Freikorps was well represented with 
Volek, the bomb terrorist of 1930, 
and the saboteur Schlageter, shot by 
the French for train wrecking. It 
may console those latter gentlemen 
that they rank high in the pantheon 
of Nazi martyrs. 

But perhaps the palm of the volun- 
teers must go to Lieutenant Ernst von 
Salomon (a strangely non - Aryan 
name!), who murdered Walther 
Rathenau, one of the few men of 
genuine goodwill in the infant Republic. 
Without doubt the Balts deserved well 
of their country. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that they were alone in their selfless 
patriotism. In Silesia, that rich 
province, no less than three full-scale 
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campaigns were fought with the Poles 
between 1918 and 1921. Anxious, 
perhaps understandably, to present 
the peace-makers of Paris with a 
fait accompli, the Poles attempted to 
seize Upper Silesia and its economic 
wealth, and each time volunteers 
corps of the Reich met them in bloody 
combat. Disarmed Germany might 
be officially, but she still could give 
a good account of herself when her 
borders were threatened. 

It is time now, I think, to drop the 
pretence that these forces were volun- 
teers. In the sense that they were 
enlisted by voluntary acts on the 
part of their members and not by 
conscription, it is true that the forma- 
tions merit their name. But it is 
now clear that they received the 
secret countenance of the German 
Government which had pledged itself 
to fulfil the disarmament of the Reich, 
and as such the force had an official 
character. The voluntary title was a 
useful excuse when inquisitive officers 
of the Allied Control Commissions 
asked awkward questions. With a 
shrug of departmental shoulders the 
rulers of the Reich could repudiate 
any knowledge of armed forces other 
than the embryo Reichswehr. For 
were they not raised locally and 
officered by men who received no 
locus standi for their pains ? Therefore 
the forces had no official standing and, 
as such, were non-existent. That they 
fulfilled a most useful réle in the 
resurgence of German power was, of 
course, beside the point. One is 
inevitably reminded of the logic of 
the Lord High Executioner when the 
Mikado reproached him with slackness 
in his duties. 

It is not unreasonable now to say 
that the whole structure of the 
Freikorps was simply an elaborate 
disguise under which the retention of 
the old Imperial Army was hidden. 
Almost without exception its per- 
sonnel was drawn from the élite of the 
Kaiser’s forces, and, as I said, in 
many units only officers, some of 
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them of high rank, were found. 
From the Defence Ministry in Berlin 
officers in mufti visited the volunteers, 
and what they saw was good. A fine 
compact army, well equipped, well 
disciplined, and well disposed towards 


the High Command. It all boded 
very well for the day when Germany 
would once more attain the status of 
a first-class military power. And, 
best of all, it had no official existence, 
and therefore could be happily and 
truthfully denied to the tyrannical 
gentlemen of the Allied Governments. 

It had another value, too, in the 
great game of politics. Insecure, 
precarious in their seats of office, the 
abject rulers of the Republic were clear 
on only one thing—that they owed their 
retention of power, and indeed their 
very lives, to the goodwill of the 
German Army. There is one further 
point, psychological in its interest, 
which I think has been overlooked 
by most historians of the Weimar 
Republic. When the Empire collapsed 
the Government was seized by the 
weak hands of the Social Democrats. 
Their leaders were, for the most part, 
men of humble origin, brought up in 
the docile atmosphere of class-conscious 
Germany. Ebert, the first President, 
for example, was a saddler, and his 
colleagues came from the same social 
stratum. It would have ill-become 
them, therefore, to take a high hand, 
even if they had been able to do so, 
with members of the sacred officer 
caste and landed Junkers from East 
Prussia. Their corpuscles, in a manner 
of speaking, came smartly to attention 
in the presence of the defeated High 
Command. In other words, the new 
rulers of Germany knew their place, 
and kept it. Just so long, that is, 
as it suited the soldiers, squires, and 
industrialists to allow them to do so. 

I have touchea lightly on the foreign 
exploits of the Freikorps, and now 
we come to what, undoubtedly, is the 
most scintillating page in its history. 
For its most sparkling deeds were 


performed against the German people 
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itself, and the tale is one of almost 
incredible brutality and ruthlessness, 
It is even more striking, perhaps, 
that those men of the Freikorps 
almost all survived to reach high 
positions in Hitler’s Reich, and that 
their deeds are lauded ad nauseam in 
the school-books of this generation of 
German children. One wonders, in 
these circumstances, what fate is 
really in store for the present gang of 
blood-stained criminals who rule Ger. 
many today. But perhaps we have 
learned our lesson at last. 

The year 1919 was noteworthy for 
its civil disturbances all over the 
world. Released from the tension 
of four and a half year’s war men’s 
nerves snapped, and in the streets 
of every large city the batons of the 
police rose and fell, and the mounted 
men charged the mobs. Even happy- 
go-lucky Britain, with its invincible 
good humour, had a small share of 
rioting, and on the Clydeside par- 
ticularly, blood flowed, though, as Mr 
Churchill happily puts it, it was 
mostly from the nose. In Central 
Europe, on the other hand, there 
were intense outbreaks of discontent 
which led to disturbances of the 
most sanguinary nature. Hungry, 
despairing, heart-sick, the working 
classes of Germany, especially in 
Berlin, rose in their wrath, and, to the 
horror of the Republican Government, 
showed every sign of following Tsarist 
Russia’s lurid example. Fortunately 
the instruments of suppression were 
to its hand in the ubiquitous presence 
of the Freikorps. At a price, of course; 
for every employment of the volunteers 
widened the gap between the people 
and their rulers, with the happiest 
consequences to the full - blooded 
patriots of the nationalist movernents, 
which included the entire body 
of the Army and most of the 
Civil Service. Each outbreak of the 
starving proletariat, then, was sup- 
pressed with the utmost and most 
unnecessary violence by the Freikorps. 
A brief résumé of its work is of interest. 
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In January 1919 a small band of 
Socialists seized a newspaper office, 
and with the pitiful futility of their 
kind proclaimed the overthrow of the 
Government. With flame-throwers, 
mortars, and field artillery the Freikorps 
blasted them forth and shot those 
who survived out of hand in the public 
street. 

A few days later a similar and 
equally hopeless revolt in Halle was 
drowned in a blood bath, and in 
February the hapless doctrinaires of 
Bremen and Essen received the same 
drastic treatment. At the end of 
March a rather more serious rebellion 
broke out in the Wedding district of 
Berlin, and this time the Freikorps 
stood no nonsense from its ill-armed 
opponents. Tanks, heavy artillery, 
gas and bombing aircraft were rushed 
up from outlying districts, and for 
three days the unhappy rebels were 
shelled, bombed, burned, and gassed 
by their fellow countrymen. It is 
pleasant to record that Lieutenant 
Rudolf Hess greatly distinguished 
himself in the holocaust. 

All over the Reich it was the same 
story. Rebellion, suppression, reprisal 
and counter-reprisal, the dreary tale 
of the spring of 1919 goes on. In 
April most of the bigger towns of 
Central Germany had had their lesson 
from the patriots of the Freikorps, 
and with each victory the gratitude of 
the Government increased apace. It 
knew no bounds when in May 1919 a 
foolish attempt was made to set up 
a Soviet régime in Munich under the 
Jew Levine, and Genera] von Epp 
led his Freikorps to the fray. Among 
his more promising recruits was a 
bright young man named Heinrich 
Himmler, who, unfortunately for us all, 
had been too young to fight in the 
Great War. The General had, at* 


his command, something like 15,000 
infantry, fifty field-guns and a battery 
of howitzers, and was assisted by a 
regular division of the Reichswehr. 
After two days’ hard fighting Munich 
capitulated, 


and over a_ thousand 
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people died in the subsequent reprisals. 
It is interesting to note that Corporal 
Adolf Hitler (retired) was in Munich 
during the short-lived Communist 
régime. My most patient researches 
in the dreary pages of ‘Mein Kampf’ 
have failed to enlighten me on what 
he was doing during the Red terror. 
Perhaps the good man was studying 
art, but that is one of the mysteries 
of history which I hope to hear solved 
on Judgment Day. Surely the Corporal 
could not have been a Red! Perish 
the thought ! But it looks fishy all the 
same. 

Of all the bright stars of the 
Freikorps firmament Major - General 
Maercker is, in Burke’s splendid image, 
lord of the ascendant. A _ regular 
soldier, he had made a close study of 
civil war and its suppression, and in 
the turbulent post-war years he put 
his labours to good account. With 
the secret backing of General Hans 
von Seeckt of the Ministry of Defence 
he raised the famous ‘ Landesjaeger- 
korps’ (Provincial Districts Rifle Corps), 
and established garrisons of it through- 
out the Reich. Not weary in well-doing 
the General founded two other forma- 
tions for the better preservation of 
internal security, the ‘ Sicherheitsweh- 
ren’ (Security Guards) and the ‘ Ein- 
wohnerwehren ’ (Citizens’ Guard), and 
these blithe spirits, drawn mostly 
from the professional classes and 
students, dealt faithfully with those 
foolish enough to raise the voice of 
discontent with their lot. It says 
much for the General’s professional 
ability that his units were taken as a 
model by the chiefs of the Reichswehr, 
and the gentle Himmler himself has 
handsomely admitted that he learned 
much from them. Praise, in Germany, 
could be no higher. 

Thus far we have dealt with the 
open activities of the Freikorps. But 
there is another and darker side to its 
story which must be told in brief. 
For its members conducted a murder 
campaign against all whom they 
pleased to brand as traitors to the 
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cause of Germany’sresurgence. Among 
their victims were Rathenau, Erzberger, 
Liebknecht, and at least three thousand 
lesser lights in the democratic sphere. 
Woe betide the man or woman who 
gave the slightest assistance to the 
officers of the Allied Disarmament 
Commissions. Their shrift was short, 
and in a hundred dark streets and 
country lanes knives and revolvers 
did their work. Sometimes a murdered 
corpse stared with bulging eyes above 
the noose which suspended it from a 
tree in some city park, and told its 
story of the Freikorps and its work. 
Huge stocks of arms were hidden 
deep in the forests of Germany by its 
hands, and startled peasants heard 
the hum of heavy lorries in the small 
hours of the morning as they passed 
with their contraband loads. The 
great gun, Big Bertha, the bombarder 
of Paris in 1918, eluded for all time 
the efforts of the Commission to find 
it, for it was cunningly bricked up in 
a factory chimney by secret hands. 
Behind the Kapp putsch of 1920 
lurked the men of the Freikorps, and 
they helped, if not very effectively, 
Hitler’s fiasco of Munich in 1923. 
Through the murky mazes of Weimar 
Germany the thread runs, held in the 
hands of such men as Ludendorff and 
General von Epp, now Statthalter of 
Bavaria. In the roll of the Freikorps 
are other names not unknown to the 
blood-stained history of Nazi Germany : 
Captain Rohm, Captain Goering, Lieut. 
Hess, Captain Rommel, Captain von 
Manstein, Volunteer Martin Bormann, 
now Deputy Fiihrer, Volunteer Frick, 
‘Protector’ of hapless Bohemia—a 
grisly gang, in the felicitous words of 
our Prime Minister, who owe all that 
they are to the strange soul of the 
German people and its masochistic love 
of suffering. 

By the end of 1924 the story of the 
Freikorps, so far as we know it now, 
comes to an end. But another begins, 
and is the logical continuation of it. 
For by that year the Defence Ministry 
had formulated its policy and was 
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ready to put it into practice. By the 
Treaty of Versailles Germany had 
honourably bound herself to limit her 
Army to one hundred thousand men, 


She was forbidden the manufacture 


of tanks, heavy artillery and aircraft, 
and the General Staff was officially 
proscribed. But true to her age-old 
tradition she eluded the bonds of 
defeat in a characteristic manner. In 
neutral countries, financed by German 
money, armament firms sprang up, 
and the whole gamut of experiment 
and manufacture began again. In a 
paper written in 1928 Professor Bleibt, 
one of the chief designers of Krupps, 
tells of the methods he devised to 
carry out his ballistical experiments 
in lonely parts of the Baltic coast, 
Perhaps V 1 had its genesis in those 
far-off days on those sandy dunes 
bordering the Ostsee. But it is 
the Army and its man-power with 
which we are at present concerned. 
Tied down to his one hundred thousand 
men, General Hans von Seeckt, the 
real father of the present Reichswehr, 
decided that if he could not have 
quantity he would most certainly have 
quality, and to that end he directed 
his undoubted ability. Every would-be 
recruit, he ruled, must be superb 
physically and well above average 
mentally. Furthermore each recruit 
must pass through the sieve of political 
reliability, and the taint of Social 
Democracy was an insuperable bar to 
selection. The most stringent psycho- 
logical tests were employed to weed 
out the shoal of applicants, and the 
medical examination was of such a 
nature that only about seven per cent 
of the applicants were accepted in 
1929. The General was able to pick 
and choose to an incredible extent ; 
for swarms of young men from the 
Universities, unable to obtain employ- 
ment in their professions, sought the 
security of an Army career with its 
attendant advantage of racial prestige. 
It is not too much to say that the 
whole of the Weimar Reichswehr was 
a huge officer cadet training unit with 
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all the selection that that implies. 
Each man was regarded and trained 
as at least a potential N.C.O., and in 
most cases a junior officer. 

Regimental and divisional training 
was of incredible severity. For tactical 
and strategical reasons each formation 
represented and was handled as a 
higher unit, @ company representing 
a battalion, a brigade a division, a 
division @ corps, and so on. 

A General Staff, thinly disguised as 
a departmental office, was present at 
all manoeuvres, and a competent 
Secret Service, euphemistically termed 
Statistics Branch, supplied a stream 
of information to the red brick building 
on the Bendlersstrasse. General von 
Seeckt and his gifted colleagues, Fritsch, 
Blomberg, and Keitel, looked on their 
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handiwork and saw it was good, 
confident that when the day came the 
one hundred thousand would be com- 
petent to handle the hordes of con- 
scripts which would flock to the 
colours. 

Like the phcenix the German Army 
rose from the ashes of defeat. It is 
an evil bird of prey, which bears in its 
body the seeds of man’s destruction. 
As I write it is being throttled by the 
strong hands of the United Nations, 
and its end is near. But unless we 
are very vigilant in the years to come 
it will rise again; and then it might 
seize its victims for all time. Should 
that happen the lights of a thousand 
years of civilisation will be blown out 
and freedom lost to generations of 
mankind. 
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Maga’ has been the cradle of many distinguished writers. Among them was John Buchan, who, 

mpressed by T. H. Raddall’s contributions, urged him to write a book about Nova Scotia. 

HIS MAJESTY’S YANKEES’ resulted from this and will be welcomed by all lovers of 
good literature. The book will appear in December. 
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PELMANISM 


AND 


“THINGS TO COME” 


TICTORY and Peace will come—and 
what then? Reconstruction, reorgan- 
ising and adapting one’s self and affairs to 
swift-changing conditions; and the man or 
woman who can think clearly and make a 
sound survey of the situation as it varies 
from time to time, is the one who is going to 
see and seize the opportunities that make 
for a happier, more secure and contented 
life. Not only that, he or she will be the 
better able to enjoy the blessings of peace— 
freedom, art, literature, recreation—to the full. 
It may be that frustration, disillusionment, 
disappointment or anxiety may come your 
way; if unfortunately it does, then with a 
mind trained to meet the vagaries and 
vicissitudes, the troubles and turmoil of 
everyday life, you will be in a position to 
speedily overcome these hindrances and 
setbacks; and eventually be free to devote 
all your mental energies to attain a fuller, 
richer and happier life. As you think so 
you act; prepare yourself now—train your 
mind—for things to come. 


Se FORCES 


| All serving members are now entitled to 
| receive the complete Pelman Course, with 
full tuition and guidance, at 


| One-Haif Usual Fee. 


| Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 








A True Philosophy 


Pelmanism is a true philosophy of living 
for ordinary sensible people who wish to 
make the best of themselves at all times and 
under all circumstances. To-day Pelmanism 
is appreciated as much as ever. The test of 
time has proved the power of Pelmanism, 
and in these exceptional and ever-changing 
times, it plays its part in the National Effort. 


Remember this—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 





HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish ald Italian. The Pelman 
method is explained in four little books, one 
for each language: Write for the book that 
interests you, and it will be sent to you by 
return, together with a specimen lesson, gratis 
and post free: 
Specially reduced fees to members of 
His Majesty’s Forces. 
PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
245 Albion ane New > Street, 


don, 











The Home Front 


Time and energy to spend in service that 
will add to Britain’s striking power! That 
is what we, men and women alike, are seeking 
now. At the same time our daily work must 
be done and done well. There is a proved 
way of organising time and conserving ener 
so that both daily work and public service will 
be well within the measure of our strength. 

The demand from each of us is for quickened 
perceptive faculties, sounder judgment, greater 
decisiveness, prompter action, and all the 
courage and resolution we can muster in 
ourselves and inspire in others. The Pelman 
Institute has, for over 40 years, been training 
men and women in these directions. 


What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism brings out the mind’s latent 
powers and develops them to the highest 
point of efficiency. It banishes such weak- 
nesses and defects as : 

Pessimism 
Indefiniteness 
Mind- Wandering Depression 
Weakness of Will Inferiority 


All these defects and weaknesses can be com- 
pletely overcome by a course of Pelmanism. 

Then there are those opposite qualities 
which are valuable in every aspect of living: 


—Self-Confidence —Initiative 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
—Observation ourage 
—Judgment —Will-Power 
—Organising Power —Reliability 


You can develop and strengthen all these 
by a course of Pelmanism. 

The Pelman Course is fully described in a 
book entitled The Science of Success. The 
Course is simple and interesting and takes 
up very little time; you can enrol on the 
most convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you, post free, on application to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Established over 40 years), 
102 Albion House 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


Readers who can call at the Institute will be 
welcomed. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 
NEW YORK, 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle. 
MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. 

Natal Bank Chambers (P.O Boz 1489). 
NESBURG, P.O. Bor 4928: CALCUTTA, 102 
Clive Street. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road, 


Indecision 
Aimlessness 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For centuries 
past, at this period of the year, man has experienced Faith 
with an exaltation of spirit, with a sublime feeling of good 
fellowship. The act of giving is the material expression of this 
goodwill. So let it be this year .. . But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of those to whom 
Faith means Hope—the patients of the Royal Cancer Hospital, 
visited with a malignant disease that is among the most 
dreaded enemies of mankind. Hope in the ultimate release 
from suffering is the one straw to which they cling. But their 
Faith in the ability of this great institution to help them is 
threatened by our lack of adequate funds for equipment and 
research. We cannot... we will not allow them to lose this 
Faith in us. Will YOU help in this great cause? 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE 
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BROOK & SON 


A. W. BYRON BROOK 


Bausslleve &9 Silversmiths 
87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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Travel facilities nowadays must Inevitably conform to prevailing restrictions, but, 
travellers by the City and Hall Lines will find that no effort is spared to ensure 
their comfort and to maintain the standard characteristic of their ships. 


ELLERMAN LINES 


TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Telephone: Cobham 2851 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 











RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


Many discriminating pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the 
tobacco. These unasked for 
testimonials prove this state- ¢ 
ment—if proof is needed. 













“Why I read 
The Yorkshire Post” 


“* Well, chiefly because The Yorkshire Post 
gives me full reports of all local trade 
meetings, instead of merely summarised 
reports —and that’s valuable to me. 
Although there’s something more than 
that, really. 

“TI think the days are gone when we 
can just divide ourselves up into ‘north’ 
and ‘south’. Modern communications 
have annihilated distance, and what goes 
on in one part of the country is now of 
greater significance to business people in 
another. The Yorkshire Post is the leading 
paper in an important area and must 
obviously lead in interpreting that area 
everywhere else. Its leading articles are 
interesting. Its regular contributions in- 
clude writers on all subjects; it gives all 
the news and gives it straight. 

“The Yorkshire Post certainly helps 
me to get a sharper focus on national 
events, and I recommend it to my city 
colleagues.” 
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A customer writes from = py omg 
—‘‘In your Old Gowrie Tobacco, I 

sincerely thank you for a clean, sweet, 
and altogether delightful smoke.”’ 
















A customer writes from HOLYHEAD 

—‘It is really delightful tobacco; I 
find that puffing a pipeful of it is one 
of the pleasures of life.” 


A customer writes gp beep ten he 
ON. TY NE—“ Old Gowrie has been a 
great comfort to me; may it ever con- 
tinue to be so.’ 





















Obtainable only a ) 


Tobacco 
Blender, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 









Price: 49/- per lb., post paid. 


Send 12/3 for sample }-lb. tin, 
post free. 
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£12 a year invested for a child 


(if the firat deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 


£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 
£323 down, or a life policy for £1,656, or 


at age 25 


£3990 down, or a life policy for £1,740, and 
there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














Mx. of us take ‘the 
chemist’ for granted. We 
go to him for advice and 
always receive kindly, skilled 
attention; we take the 
doctor’s prescription to him, 
knowing that it will be 
accurately dispensed. This 
faith in the chemist is fully 
justified, for he is a highly 
trained expert and a Member 
of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. He is a most im- 
portant part of the country’s 
health organisation. As an 
expert he knows the value 
of the preparations which 
he sells over the counter. 


For more than forty years 
chemists have recommended 


EUTHYMOL. 


TOOTH PASTE 


CCS >> 
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RICARDO 
Marine Engines 


UATE RR 


PETROL ‘'!n prudent imitation of 
PARAFFIN. the “ Silent Service,” we 
7'2to content ourselves with 
72H, assuring prospective 

users of our engines 
that our designs, production 
and methods are constantly 
being improved, and that 
when we are again free 
and able to deliver, Kelvin- 
Ricardo Marine Engines 
will, as ever, be the best 
of their respective types. 


TheBergius @ltd 


OOBBIE's CVG “= GLASGOW C.4 











A Northern Ireland 
3 Wer Medallist 
...to help these men to save life? The 
war has increased their work nearly 
four-fold. Send a contribution, however 
small, as your share in this great work. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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DUTY FREE SMOKES 


For Royal Navy and H.M. Forces Overseas 


“IT am writing to inform you that the parcels of tobacco 
which I send to my husband who is serving in India are 
arriving regularly in excellent condition. I send 4-lb. of 
Four Square Yellow twice a month and so far I don't 
think a single parcel has gone astray. From time to 
time I see in the Press complaints about the non-arrival 
of tobacco parcels, and I thought you might like to hear 


that in this case, at any rate, things are very satisfactory.” 
(Sgd.) P.M.H., 26th Sept., 1944. 


This extract is typical of many letters received, 
and we take a justifiable pride in our service. 
Ask your tobacconist for the official label/order 
form or in case of difficulty apply direct to us, 
George Dobie & Son Ltd, Duty Free Dept. 
9, Causeyside St., Paisley, Scotland. On receipt 
of a completed form by your tobacconist or by 
ourselves your order will receive IMMEDIATE 
attention. All goods sent to the more distant 
fronts are vacuum packed to ensure arrival in 
perfect condition after long transit and cost 
only quarter of the home price. 


Note: The Post Office has temporarily suspended despatch of private parcels 
to Prisoners of War. 


FOUR SQUARE 


TOBACCOS & CIGARETTES 
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The private files of the N.S.P.C.C. 
form a great saga of progress towards 
the final abolition of neglect and ill- 
treatment of children. The passing 
of sixty years has brought about 
great changes, and although it is still 
necessary to act on behalf of over 
100,000 little ones each year, the total 
of cruelty to children is diminishing. 
During its existence the N.S.P.C.C. has 
helped 5,500,000 to happiness and 
earned the gratitude of innumerable 
parents and guardians. 


Please help to expand and develop 
this work in pursuit of the Society’s 
ideal :— 

“EVERY CHILD A HAPPY 
CHILD.” 







DIAMOND 
JUBILEE 





President: H.R. H. 
Princess ELIZABETH 


N-S-P-(-( 


— WATIOWAL SOCIETYFOR TE — 
Honorory Treasurer: Sir Spencer J. Portal, 
20 Victory House, L&.cester Sq., London, W.C.2 











Jommemorative Mural Tablets 


with appropriate Badges of the Navy, Army, 
or R.A.F., and Inscription finely engraved. 
Estimates and Designs on request. 





Je 
Illustd. Booklet, 6d. 


G. Maile & Son Utd. "3 


Sculptors and Stained Glass Artists 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1! 


Book of Inscriptions, 8d. 











What is a' 4astic’ 


DENTURE? 


Most modern dentures are made of 
one of the new ‘plastics’ such as 
‘acrylic.’ They are light in weight 
and very strong, but care must be 
taken in the choice of a cleansing 
and polishing agent. Tests prove that 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER 
is as harmless to the new ‘plastic’ 
type as it is to vulcanite or metal 
bases—yet it effectively removes stains 
and food debr:s. 


From all chemists—1/3. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 


Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected 
the normal suction grip, KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE makes false teeth 


fit firmly—1/3 and 3/3. 











For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the 
tradition that 
ensures 
Mackinlays 
excellence 










Also 
M.L. Liqueur 














Whisky. 12 years old. 
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THE 
YACHTSMAN 


SAIL AND POWER 
QUARTERLY 


8s. 6d, PER ANNUM 





‘THE YACHTSMAN,’ established in 1891, is a quarterly pocket-size magazine, 
printed on art paper and well illustrated with many fine photographs and designs. 
Containing articles by well-known cruising, racing and power-boat men, it gives 
readers not only pleasant recollections of the past but the most up-to-date views 
on post-war yachting. Subscriptions to ‘THE YACHTSMAN’ can still be 
accepted, and copies will be posted to subscribers both at home and abroad 
immediately on publication. Self-binding cases, in each of which four 
copies can be filed for future reference, may be obtained from the publishers. 


CONTENTS OF WINTER NUMBER 
Ready 15th December 


FROM THE MAN AT THE WHEEL. | THE RACING CRAFT I WANT. 
THE YACHTSMAN’S “GALE.” Competition Results for an inexpensive 
Wind Forces and the Behaviour of O.D. Class. 

Yachts. MOTOR CRUISING. An Article on 
By K. Adlard Coles. the Advantages of the Powered Yacht. 

GETTING A BOAT ALONG. Racing By Will Allen. 

Article. By Brig.-General B. J. | A SOLENT AND CHICHESTER 





Curling, D.S.O. | CRUISE. By H. Jeffery. 
HARD CHINE SAILING CRAFT. | SMALL YACHT CONSTRUCTION. 
By Kenneth M. Gibbs. By Linton Hope. 





NAVIGATION. By Eric C. Hiscock. | CAMPING CRUISER COMPETI- 
AELLA. A Cruising Design. ‘By Dr | TION. 





T. Harrison Butler. | BOOK REVIEWS. 
‘SAILING DAYS.’ By K. ADLARD COLES. 
“ Another delightful book . . . in which the Author's experiences embrace practically 


the whole of the Channel Coast from Dover to Mevagissey."—*‘ THE YACHTING 
WORLD.’ “ This very attractive book is like a gleam of sunshine on a dull day.” — 
* YACHTING MONTHLY.’ “Mr Coles’s book has made me long more sharply 
for peace than any book | have read for some time . . ."—COMPTON 
MACKENZIE in ‘GLASGOW EVENING NEWS.’ 


8/6 net from booksellers, or 9/- by post. 








SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Please send me ‘The Yachtsman’ for one year, 8s. 6d. post free, 
andjor ‘* Sailing Days,’ 9s. post free. 
NAME (in block letters) 


ADDRESS 


To ‘THE YACHTSMAN,’ Circulation Department, 
ROLLS HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4. 























ROYAL BANK 


Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
Branches threughout Scetiand 


Incorperated by Reyal Charter, 1727 


OF SCOTLAND 

















Designers and builders of 


DESTROYERS, 


MOTOR TORPEDO BOATS 


and other high-speed craft 


JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., 





(RR om 
LARGE STOCKS OF BOOKS ON TRAVEL, 
POLITICS, RELIGION, ETC. 


_- * FOR BOOKS 4% 


New and secondhand Books on every sub- 
ject. Stock of nearly 3 million volumes. 
Books Bought. 


JOIN THE RIGHT BOOK CLUB! Members 


buy Political Books (published at 7/6, 10/6 
and 12/6) for ONLY 2/6. 
119-125 GHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Open 9-6 including Saturday 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
a a eC str 


LIMITED, THORNYCROFT HOUSE, 


* 
LONDON, S.W.! 





BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 
“ SANITUBE” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Please add 10% War increase to above prices 
when remitting. 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and body. 
Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. Now 
worn world-wide. Special patterns for motorists and 
aviators. 

Diagrams, eto., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 





























DR. BARNARDO ‘S HOMES 





a 








8,000 
Children are constantly being supported. 
PLEASE BE 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 
TO ONE OF THEM THIS YEAR. 


10 feeds one child 
for a week. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,”’ should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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NIGERIA 

Tue Colony’ of Lagos } Ibadan 
and Protectorate of Ni- gas @ liebu Ode 
geria covers 372,000square —S mf 





miles. With over 20 million 
inhabitants it is the most 
populous territory of the 
Colonial Empire. 

Lagos was formerly thee S569 os 
main centre for slave % 
dealing on the West African Coast. Early in the Nineteenth Century Britain led a 
crusade for the suppression of this traffic. In 1807, British subjects were forbidden by Act 
of Parliament to engage in the slave trade, and in 1861 Britain obtained the cession of the 
Island of Lagos and so stopped the trade. 

Nigeria exports groundnuts, palm kernels, palm oil, cotton, cocoa and tin. There are 
large timber resources. 

The average annual value of the external trade of Nigeria for the years 1935/39 was 
approximately £23,000,000, 

The Bank has branches in this area at Lagos, Ibadan, Zaria, Kano, Port Harcourt, 
Jos, Ijebu Ode and Victoria. Those concerned with trade in Africa, the 
Mediterranean or the West Indies, are invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS 


LONDON, E.C.3 
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This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For the safe- 
guarding therefore of our world-wide 
clientele we have renamed it—Findlater’s 
Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wine Merchants to H.M. the King, Wigmore Street, W.1 
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Peliance 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





[ RECEIVE 
the highest return consistent with 
security. The Society's funds are 
devoted to a purpose in the 
National interest—i.e., housing— 
and dividends have always been 
punctually paid. Particulars on 
application. 


Correspondence to 


7 The Lawn, Rydens Avenue, 
WALTON-ON-THAMES. 


Secretary : Charles Horne. 
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£250 


HE past work of the Church Army 

during sixty years has brought 

priceless opportunities for the good work 
of the present. 


The Church Army’s future work 
depends largely on the provision of the 


Prebendary Carlile Memorial Training 
College. from which a constant stream 
of consecrated and trained men and 
women will go out for useful Evangel- 
istic and for social work based on 
spiritual experience. 


£250 will provide ONE STUDY-BED- 
ROOM for a trainee in the New College. 


Your gifts, larger or smaller, for the 
New Training College will be gratefully 
received, 

Cheques, etc.. should be made payable to 

the Church Army, crossed “ Barclays ajc. 


Church Army,’ and sent to the Rev. H. H. 
Treacher, General Secretary and Head. 


THE GHURGH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 








PHYSICAL FITNESS IS 
TODAY’S GREAT NEED 


SINCE THE YEAR 1909 a 


MAXALDING 
has been working 
successfully in the 
interest of public 
health. No appar- 
atus is required, and 
many of Maxalding’s 
keenest followers are 
Members of H.M. 
Navy, The Merchant 
Navy, The Army, 
The R.A.F. and the 
Home Guard. 


MAXALDING is more than Physical-Culture 
in the accepted sense. It establishes control 
over the functions, notably digestion and 
elimination; and builds up the vitality and 
physique to their full potentialities. 
Illustrated particulars sent on receipt of your 
NAME, ADDRESS, Age and Ocoupation. 


If you add details of your condition and desires in the 
— ro eee health, a free letter of advice will be 
cluded. 


MAXALDING oerr. 8), 


123 QUEEN victoria st., LONDON, E.C.4 






ey 

A. M. WOOLLASTON, 

Founder of Maxalding, 

known professionally as 
A. M. SALDO. 











This is the song 


thousands of children will sing at Salvation 


RQ GQ ngs sss Te 


Army Christmas parties. Help to make 


the words come true for them and for 


many lonely old folk by sending a gift 


now to General Carpenter, 101, Queen 


Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


ML 





To General Carpenter, ror, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


In response to your Xmas Appeal, I have pleasure in enclosing 


Name aes cs Sscustseaecsiakebnagec csllasoSaapecbeg a sa es aepleceedceae alee peaees a 
NE hire Ni caren ie Bll 



























































THE IDEAL GIFT Famiy'is 2" Vear's Subscription to 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





No. 1550. DECEMBER. Vou. 256. 
‘THE UsuAL CHANNELS.’ BY F. KINGDON WARD, ‘ - sis 
PEDAGOGUE’S Day. BY J. K. STANFORD, . i r - 390 
GazA HovusE GUESTS. BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. W. PITT, - 402 


THE Harp Roap. EXPERIENCES IN THE LIFE oF DR H. G. 


ESMONDE. TOLD BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE, . ‘ - 412 
Wronc Navy, Wrone TUNE. BY SHALIMAR, ‘ e - 423 
Evin PH@NIx. BY A. M. G., ‘ ‘ e ‘ - 432 
INDEX, ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ° P e e - 442 





SUBSCRIBERS BUTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 30s. YEARLY. 

Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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mething cT'SP - 


very day: 


I eat so 
crunchy . 


When I car get it, I prefer 
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Printed in Great Britain 











To-day 


British Railways are on Active Service, 


proud to be playing their part in the libera- 


tion of Europe and the Far East 


To-morrow 


British Railways will be on Public Service 
again, striving to give you better and even 
more efficient travelling conditions than 


ever before 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


GWR - LMS + LNER «+ SR 


















































Secure your future 
from worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


The Standard gives particularly 
favourable rates and the 
security is unsurpassed 














Write for quotation 
applicable to your 
own age to 


Me 
STANDARD LIFE 
Company 











Assurance 
EST ¢- 1825 





HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: {1 WATERHOUSE LANE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
(Temporary Address) 
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BRITISH MADE 
BY 


BRYANT & MAY 





Agents for BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for the United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS. LTD., 43 WrEyYMoUTH STREET, LoNDON, W.1. 








